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This is an aluminum 
window, one of four 
million that will go 
into buildings in 1953. Twenty 
years ago, it was just an 
idea in the mind of an Alcoa 
development engineer. Ten 
years ago, only a few thousand 
were made annually. Now, 
production is increasing at the 
rate of over half a million 
a year. This is just one of a torrent 
of new uses for aluminum 
which means that Alcoa must 
continue to expand. Consider the 
opportunities for you if 


you choose to grow with us. 


Alcoa 














*Does not include production in government owned plonts built 
and operated by Alcoa during World Wor 2 


What can this mean 
as a career for you? 


This is a production chart . . . shows the mil- 
lions of pounds of aluminum produced by 
Alcoa each year between 1935 and 1952. Good 
men did good work to create this record. You 
can work with these same men, learn from 
them and qualify yourself for continually de- 
veloping opportunities. And that production 
curve—1s still rising, we’re still expanding, and 
opportunities for young men joining us now 
are almost limitless. 

Ever-expanding Alcoa needs engineers, 
metalurgists, and technically minded “‘lay- 
men’”’ for production, research and sales posi- 
tions. If you graduate soon, if you want to be 
with a dynamic company that’s “‘going places,”’ 
get in touch with us. Benefits are many, 
stability is a matter of proud record, oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. 

For more facts, consult your Placement 
Director. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


[ALCOA] 
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They’re 
“4“Going Places’ 
at 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Like these young men pictured here, hundreds of 
scientists, engineers, chemists, physicists and othe 
college graduates are “getting ahead” fast at General 
Electric . . . and they are working on projects with the 
assurance that their contributions are meaningful and 


important. 


They are moving up rapidly because at General 
Electric a world of opportunity awaits the college man 
of today—a world limited only by his own ability and 
interest. The variety of General Electric products and 
the diversity of the Company's operations provide 
virtually unlimited fields of opportunity and corre- 
sponding rewards, both materially and in terms of per- 
sonal satisfaction to young men who begin a G-E 
career. 

New developments—in silicones, electronics, semi- 
conductors, gas-turbines, atomic power, and others 
springing from G-E research and engineering, are creat- 
ing exciting new opportunities, and are giving college 
graduates the chance of finding satisfying, rewarding 


work. 


And by placing prime importance on the development 
of talent and skill, developed through G-F training 
programs and broadened through rotational job pro- 
grams, and by providing incentives for creative minds, 
General Electric is hurrying young men into success in 
an industry that is devoted to serving all men through 
the ever-increasing and ever-widening uses for clec- 


tricity, man’s greatest Servant. 


If you are interested in building a career with General 
Electric see your college placement director for the date of 
the next visit of the General Electric representative on your 
campus. Meanwhile, for further information on oppor- 
tunities with General Electric write to College Editor, 
Dept. 2-123, General Electric Company, Schenectady §,N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





CHARLES SNYDER, R.P.I. (center), adjusting 5250 
triple-unit d-c mill motor for use in a steel mill. 


- 


Engineers RICHARD RENK, IOWA STATE (left), and 
ALLEN FRINK, CATHOLIC UNIV., make last-minute 
check on 1600-hp diesel-electric switcher before 
it is moved to test track. 


Test engineers E. K. VON FANGE, U. OF NEB. 
(left) and R. E. LOVE, U. OF TEXAS, work on stacker 
and stapler built by them for homework project. 


Physicist ROGER DEWES, BROOKLYN POLY, 
working with scintillation counter in G.E.’s En- 
gineering Laboratory. 
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EDITORIAL 


Greetings to all Subscribers: 


I wish that all of you could have been present at the recent meeting of 
your Administrative Board in Philadelphia to see and feel the tremendous 
enthusiasm with which your representatives viewed the future program and 
activities of the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT. You can place full 
confidence, not only upon a continuance of our present successful policies, but 
also upon a widened area of service to each of you. 


During the ten years in which this magazine was published by the Asso- 
ciation of School and College Placement, and during the past two years 
under the present organization, the JOURNAL has fulfilled an important need 
—that of serving as the primary medium of communication among all persons 
interested in college placement activities. 


My predecessors, particularly Mr. E. Craig Sweeten of the University of 
Pennsylvania, have worked effectively and loyally in your interest. The team- 
work and successful coordination they have created should be of material 
assistance in continuing the policies and programs which have meant so much 
to all of our readers. 


We shall strive to maintain the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
so as to always present an example of loyalty and devotion to the highest 
professional ideals. In addition, we shall do our best to have this magazine 
perform the ideal service in facilitating the exchange of ideas, techniques, 
procedures, and other information needed to enhance the knowledge and 


further the professional contacts of all engaged in college recruiting and place- 
ment activities. 


It is a pleasure to thank each of you for your generous support of the 
JOURNAL in the past, and ask for your continued interest and support in its 
future success. 


JOHN E. STEELE, 
President, 1953-1954. 
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A MESSAGE TO 
COLLEGE ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 
from J. K. Hodnette, 
Vice-president and General Manager, 
Apparatus Products, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 








To the young man with a vision of success 


Success means different things to different men. 
It can mean professional recognition, or great 
achievement, or exciting work, or many other 
things. Whatever its svecial meaning to you— 
keep its image in your mind, for you are already 
well on the way to achieving it! 

If you are determined to become a research 
scientist, you can be. If you have a burning am- 
bition to become a sales engineer, you can be. 
If you have your sights set on a top executive 
spot, you'll be there some day. One might 
think a large company like Westinghouse would 
have more pressing things to think of than the 
ambitions of its young engineers. On the 
contrary. Nothing is more important .. . for 


our professional people are our biggest asset. 

Here at Westinghouse, intensive efforts are‘ 
made to help our professional men realize their 
individual goals—through extensive training pro- 
grams, study programs leading to advanced 
degrees, leadership programs, and guidance in 
professional development. You are treated as an 
individual at Westinghouse. 

If you have the will, and are prepared, we can 
show you the way. 
For information on career opportunities with Westinghouse, 
consult the Placement Officer of your University, or send for 
our 34-page book, ‘‘Finding Your Place in Industry.” 
Write: Educational Department, 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Electric 
G-10252-A 


Westinghouse 


you CAN BE SURE...1F s Westinghouse 


This advertisement appears in College Engineering Magazines 





| 
SET YOUR COURSE 


for a career 
with us 





You will find a whole new world of 
opportunity open to you at American Viscose 
Corporation. This leading chemical process 
company achieved its tremendous growth 
through coordinated and applied skills. 

We are seeking outstanding young men and 
women to share in our future progress. 

See our representatives, or write us, about 
your major subject and work interest. 
Write: Technical and Professional Recruiting 
Division, American Viscose Corporation, 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


RESEARCH 


Research Chemist 

Analytical Chemist 

Microscopist 
SALES ’ 
Rayon Fibers 
Cellophane 


Resin Fibers 

Plastics 

Acetate Fibers Elastic Yarns 
Textile Chemicals 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


Market Researcher 
Market Analyst 
Merchandiser 


PRODUCTION 


Industrial Engineer 
Maintenance Engineer 
Personnel 

Labor Relations 


Accountant 
Purchasing Agent 
Control Chemist 
Statistician 


Research Physicist 
Inorganic Chemist 
Organic Chemist 


DEVELOPMENT 


Development Chemist 
Design Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Cost Analyst 


PILOT 
PLANT 


Tester 
Control Chemist 
Chemical Engineer 


ENGINEERING 


Design Engineer Mechanical Engineer 
Construction Engineer Electrical Engineer 
Architectural Engineer 


) AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S FIRST PRODUCER OF MAN-MADE FIBERS 





THE FORGOTTEN MIDDLE-MAN IN ENGINEERING 


LityaAN B. BrapsHaw, Placement Director 
College of Engineering, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


After receiving her A.B. degree in English from Ohio State University, Lilyan 
Bradshaw was adopted “hook, line and sinker” by the College of Engineering where 
she attained the position of Assistant to the Dean. In 1944 she added on the duties 


of Placement Durector. 


Miss Bradshaw holds active membership in the Midwest College Placement Asso- 
ciation, the American Society for Engineering Education and is distinguished as 
being the lone woman member of Texnikoi, engineering activities honorary fraternity. 


MERICAN industry is clamoring for tech- 
nically trained men. There is no denying 

it has been hard hit by the present manpower 
shortage. In desperation it is resorting to 
reasonable for catching the 
young graduate and luring him into accept- 
ing an offer. 


every device 
Beginning salaries have con- 
tinued a steady upward climb which began 
late in 1950 and show no sign of let up. By 
way of justifying the lush offers extended to 
inexperienced young graduates, the explana- 
tion has been given that the usual long pe- 
riod of low salaried years has been shortened 
so that the beginner of today approaches the 
point at which those with some experience 
ordinarily find further 
pointed out that this is necessary: (a) in 


themselves. It is 


order to attract applicants from competitors; 
(b) to give a man a living wage. Both points 
contain half-truths.’ 

Inasmuch as most industries are aware of 
the present situation, and matching dollar for 
dollar the offers of their competitors, (even 
to the more conservative companies who try 
to catch up with the trend and usually do late 
in the year), little has been accomplished 
except an over-all inérease in starting salaries. 
This is a cycle that has been repeated again 
and again during the past several years and 
one which in itself might prove harmless if 
there were not the unfortunate chain reaction 
which has been set off among those employees 
who have already served industry for one to 
five years. A man quite naturally feels his 
worth to a company should with 
time. It takes quite a gulp to swallow his 
pride when a raw recruit moves in beside him 


increase 


at the same salary. His emotions resemble 
quite closely those of a bride who, having 
been wooed and won from a field of numer- 
ous competitors, suddenly comes to the reali- 
zation that not only is the honeymoon over 
but that the groom is out looking for another 
bride. At such moments the groom would be 
wise to anticipate the possibility that the 
housekeeping wife is liable to resent this 
polygamous state and give notice that she is 
leaving. 

The dignity of man is rooted firmly in a 
sense of personal accomplishment on a com- 
petitive basis. Any practice which weakens 
this attitude is not only risky to an organiza- 
tion but fundamentally unfair. 

Industry never fails to call attention to the 
fact that a new employee is “worth absolutely 
nothing” during the first few months. What 
is more he is usually costing the company, as 
a training investment, several thousand dol- 
lars. To lose such personnel is to waste time. 
effort and money. Yet today, while so much 
emphasis is being placed on obtaining new 
technical graduates, those with one to five 
years’ experience are growing restless and 
resentful of the apparent lack of understand- 
ing of their position. 

Those of us in college placement work are 
finding more and more of these young alumni 
returning for advice and counsel. When they 
learn the current starting rates the frequent 
comment is “Gee, I had better come back to 
college and start over.” As a matter of fact 
this remark has been made by more than a 
few with twenty years of experience! 
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The natural expectation of a young em- 
ployee is that he will progress in both a 
monetary and a responsibility sense as his 
service to a company lengthens. To suddenly 
find after a conscientious work period of in- 
doctrination that he is worth no more than a 
beginner, requires some explanation. As a 
placement director, | have sometimes found 
it difficult to answer, with any tone of convic- 
tion, those alumni who ask “Why?” The re- 
sult is that we are participating in a process 
of horizontal shifting that actually benefits no 
one to any appreciable degree and might well 
have been avoided by industry itself. 

Criticism that lacks helpful constructive 
thought can be detrimental. It is therefore 
interesting to note that these same restless 
engineers and scientists who feel that they are 
the “forgotten middle men” of these lush 
times are also the source of the remedy. As 
a consequence, it is to be hoped that the labor 
market pains which are being suffered today 
will give birth to a healthier, happier em- 
ployer-employee relationship that has been so 
long overdue. In trying to appreciate the 
position of these employees, let us think back 
to the day when they were first brought into 
the company. Their initial contact was prob- 
ably made through a campus interview during 
which the recruiter tried to “sell” his com- 
pany by pointing out its policies and benefits. 
He touched on many things besides the actual 
training program or work assignment and 
emphasized quite strongly the chance for ad- 
vancement. He mentioned too, those periph- 
eral advantages such as insurance, retirement, 
vacation, and recreation. He probably fol- 
lowed this contact with an invitation to a 
plant at which time the prospect was further 
examined and allowed to examine the com- 
pany more fully. The final acceptance was 
arrived at with both the employee and the 
employer believing they had formed a mutual 
bond of benefit. 

For awhile the strangeness and excitement 
of something new carries a young employee 
along so that he believes what he has wanted 
te believe—namely, “he has made a wise 
choice from among many opportunities that 
were offered.” 
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But as the weeks pass, and familiar routine 
settles into something closely resembling mo- 
notony, he begins to evaluate more critically 
his surroundings and those who form the 
pattern of his daily life. The first year or 
two with a company are of necessity slow 
They need not be 
uninteresting but, they lack for him the fire 
and stimulation that an older employee feels 
who takes some personal responsibility for 
the successful functioning of the organization. 

Left too long on strictly inconsequential 
routine a young worker begins to take stock 
of his unimportance. Quite naturally his 
thoughts turn on a pivot that goes something 
like this: “What good am I to this outfit? 
They'd never miss a beat if I quit. I thought 
I was going to get ahead fast when I started 
to work. A high school kid could handle my 
job. I haven't had a word from the depart- 
ment head since | began. I'll bet all the fel- 
lows in my class are doing better than | am.” 
There are a lot of “I’s” in that and that is the 
first tip off to a company on how to remedy 


paced for the beginner. 


the situation. Each man is very important to 
himself and he needs to feel some sense of 
importance as reflected by the attitudes of 
those for whom he works. It hasn’t been too 
long ago that he was receiving a lot of flatter- 
ing attentions from company representatives 
who were trying to win his approval. Then 
he felt important. A few short months later 
he is ignored and his spirits begin to lag. 
This attitude, unless dispelled, 
mount, 

In a great sense of the word we all live 
from day to day and a litte irritation that 
stays with us eight hours can have quite a 
bearing on our mental attitude. A bit of soot, 
harmless in itself, can create a mountain of 
discomfort when trapped in one’s eye. There 
is no need for an employee to build up ten- 
sions if the company adopts a thorough going 
policy of human relations and makes it a 
point to recognize natural reactions during 
the initial work period. 

The best approach is to review freely with 
a young employee, and at regular intervals, 
his progress with the company. He should be 
given the feeling that what he is doing, 


begins to 
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though perhaps minor in itself, has some 
value to his long range accomplishment. Any 
organization that can give adequate training 
in the first few days for a lifetime career 
should not employ a college level technical 
graduate for the opening. These positions 
are of such a limited nature that they should 
be filled, for the sake of the employee’s as 
well as the employer’s best interest, by a man 
who has a low horizon on his ability or lacks 
desire to attain any stature. On the other 
hand, an engineer or scientist who realizes he 
is making firm each rung of the ladder that 
he ascends should be quite willing to take the 
steps one by one. In most instances he will be 
patient if he is made aware of what is going 
on. He can usually accept Today if he feels 
Tomorrow promises the hope of something 
better. Even the high starting salaries being 
offered to new recruits will seem less startling 
if the company’s reason is explained to these 
“older-young” employees. Under no condi- 
tion, however, should a differential of some 
kind fail to exist between a beginner and an 
employee of a year or more’s standing. 
When we get right down to the reasons 
underlying high starting salaries as stated 
earlier we hear industry explaining: (a) in 
order to get men and (b) in order to pay a 
living wage. For those many American fam- 
ilies living on less than $3600 per year, sal- 
aries of $4500 to $5500 represent rather im- 
pressive figures. It used to be that a college 
graduate regarded his initial step into the 
industrial field as a time when he would be 
provided with only enough on which to get 
by—but he looked forward to advancement 
and increased remuneration as rewards for 
his efforts. Today, the trend is to pay a man 
well beyond his worth (remember he is con- 
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ceded to be worth nothing at first) and then 
as his value increases stymie him for a period 
of years while he sees new men move in at 
almost his same salary. 

If industry could act as the sounding board 
for young engineers as placement offices do, 
it would be surprised to hear such comments 
as “I never dreamed of being offered so 
much.” “Of course I’m going to accept this 
offer. I always did want that company and 
I would have gone to work for a whole lot 
less in salary.” “The starting salary doesn’t 
matter too much anyway—what I’m looking 
for is long range opportunity.” “If they’re 
crazy enough to pay that salary, I’m crazy 
enough to take it.” 

In short, these statements add up to the 
fact that industry is creating a problem for 
itself on a fallacious premise. Namely: (a) It 
is paying more than an adequate living wage 
and (b) it could get men for less provided 
of course there would be an across the board 
gentleman’s agreement to hold the line. By 
such means, salary structures within organ- 
izations could be stabilized and the recogni- 
tion due young employees accorded them 
without disruption above. 

It is therefore to be sincerely hoped that 
when the 1953-1954 recruiting season opens, 
personnel representatives will not take to the 
road to set off another spiral of increased 
starting rates but instead will spend some 
time reviewing their young employees of sev- 
eral years past who are shifting restlessly 
about trying to lift themselves above a begin- 
ror’s rate, by taking advantage of the lush 
employment market, and in reality losing 
ground both for themselves and the com- 
panies they serve. The solution rests with 
industry. 
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So You Want to Go Into Business! 


Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 


Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but 
the Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance field protects virtually every 
type of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Factories, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
homes, represent only a few kinds 


of property being protected by 


the North America Companies. 

Careers in Underwriting, 
Claims, Field Representation and 
other services are open to the 
young man challenged by work 
involving analysis, judgment and 
business decisions. If you are 


sincerely interested, contact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education Norh America Companies 1600 Arch Street Philidelphia 1, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT 
WHAT YOU HAVE® 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 











PREVENTING JOB SHOPPING: 
the evolution of a program 


Ropert R. MacMurray, formerly Graduate Placement Officer 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. MacMurray served as Graduate Placement Officer of Drexel from September 
1951 to August 1953. On August 24, he assumed his new position of Expediter with 
the E. A. Wright Co. of Philadelphia where he will be responsible for both industrial 


relations and management functions. 


He is a graduate of Ursinus College and the Wharton School of Business, Grad- 
uate Division where his thesis subject was, “The College Job-Placement Function in 


American Democracy”. 
production control in heavy industry. 


[' HAPPENS so often that most placement 
officers aren’t even surprised these days, 
to hear a senior say, “I’ll know when the 
right job comes along”. He does not try to 
evaluate his abilities, interests or education 
and makes no effort to become acquainted 
with various phases of business operation or 
the fundamental aspects of opportunities. 

Such complacency is the effect of a seller’s 
market on many college graduates. It results 
in passive observation, job-shopping rather 
than active participation in the market. The 
underlying assumption is that there are plenty 
of jobs and if one happens to slip by, another 
will come along. 

Placement people have every reason to be 
concerned with this seller’s market effect. 
Full manpower utilization is of primary im- 
portance to this nation and one of the chief 
purposes of placement is to help a person 
find his life’s work with less guesswork and 
wested time than if he were left to his own 
devices. In the past it has not been uncom- 
mon for a graduate to spend three or four 
years in as many jobs before finding one that 
gave maximum satisfaction by demanding all 
of his abilities, interests and knowledge. In 
fact, it has been all too common that many 
men were never fully utilized. Such a man 
is impoverished financially and psychologi- 
cally. He compares his “success” with his 
classmate’s and is unhappy. Nor does his 
employer receive full benefit of his potential. 
An isolated case has little impact but the 
cumulative effect of many such men has con- 
siderable impact on the break-even chart. 


Previous industrial experience includes silverplating and 


Recruiters do not like job-shopping. Some 
say that it confuses graduating seniors. Other 
recruiters, and I concur, feel that job-shop- 
ping is a symptom of confusion, that job- 
shoppers are already confused. Their con- 
fusion arises first from doubt or ignorance of 
what constitutes a suitable opportunity for 
them, and second, from ignorance of the 
means for locating and securing that oppor- 
tunity. 

It is obvious that poor placement is waste- 
ful to all concerned. It is also obvious that 
job-shopping is conducive to poor placement. 
Therefore, placement offices should educate 
graduating seniors in the techniques of job- 
hunting. This is easily done in a buyers’ 
market but is very difficult in a sellers’ mar- 
ket because of the complacency created. 

When a near-balance exists between the 
number of college graduates and employment 
opportunities, pressure is exerted on the indi- 
vidual. He soon learns that unless he is 
properly prepared for an interview, he re- 
ceives short shrift. In that situation, enlight- 
ened self-interest inclines a man to prepare 
his campaign intelligently. 

The recent past has created a serious im- 
balance. The result? Pressure was removed 
from the graduate. Our experience at the 
placement office of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology indicated that graduates are substi- 
tuting interviews for preparation for inter- 
views. A few students were found to have 
taken 30 or more interviews and many took 
between 20 and 30. A study of each one’s 
list showed that there was little or no pattern 
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as to type of work or training offered. This 
wasted interviewers’ time and the graduates’ 
opportunities. Many who recruited at Drexel 
during the first interviewing period of 1952 
will agree with me. 

To restore order to the situation, that de- 
sirable pressure had to be revived. Obviously, 
it would be disastrous for a company repre- 
sentative to try to do so. 

At Drexel, we felt that the placement office 
could do it and encourage seniors to learn 
the techniques of job hunting. In order to 
force them to study their own abilities, inter- 
ests and educational background and to pick 
their interviews carefully, we decided to limit 
the number of in-school interviews arranged 
through the placement office, to eight. They 
would then also tend to follow up the other 
methods of locating opportunities, such as the 
mail campaign, canvass of family and friends, 
even a little pavement pounding. Because the 
senior had already performed a personal in- 
ventory, he would be liable to follow up only 
those opportunities for which he was well 
qualified. It was not likely that he would 
exert such effort aimlessly. A program of this 
sort, we thought, would increase the chance of 
our senior’s finding job satisfaction and 
would enable us to almost guarantee high 
quality and curtailed interviewing schedules. 

This general philosophy was put into effect 
at Drexel during 1952-53 with the following 
procedure: 

A. The Placement Office arranged eight on- 
campus interviews for each student. These 
were chosen by the student himself, from the 
master list (See pgh. C). 

B. The Placement Office arranged _inter- 
view dates for any and all companies who 
wished to recruit at Drexel. At the same 
time we asked for complete information about 
the employer, his requirements, etc. (We con- 


sider that information essential and always 


When 
requested, we would arrange group meetings 
to be held before the interviewing schedule 
began. Any and all seniors were invited to 
these group meetings. 

C. Before each interviewing period, a 
master list was posted, giving: (1) Names of 


make it readily available to seniors. ) 
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all companies coming to interview, (2) Their 
respective interviewing dates, (3) Types of 
degrees wanted, (4) Types of work offered. 

D. The student, using columns 3 and 4, 
drew off a personal list from which he made 
his choice of eight, after studying company 
information. 

E. He then watched the “current” inter- 
viewing list, which was posted weekly, and 
signed up at the appropriate times. The first 
current list was posted 13 days before inter- 
viewing began. The second was posted 7 days 
later, the third, 7 days after that. etc. In this 
way, each list gave 13 days lead time to the 
seniors. 

We realize that company recruiters have 
two purposes in visiting schools. The first is 
to recruit and the second is to publicize their 
company. The latter can best be done in a 
group meeting. When a company requested a 
group meeting to be held prior to the inter- 
view schedule, we scheduled interviews from 
the date of posting until 5 P.M. of the second 
weekday preceding the interviewing date. 
(Example: an April 20 visit was posted and 
schedule opened on April 8—schedule was 
then closed at 5 P.M. on April 16.) 

When a company could not schedule a 
group meeting prior to the interviews, there 
was an alternate method. Four weekdays 
prior to the interviewing date, the schedule 
of individual interviews was closed. During 
the next two days, groups of 3 or more 
seniors might sign up for any of the open 
times remaining on the schedule. Through 
these conferences, the recruiter could 
seminate information to a larger number of 
students than if he were able to speak only to 
those who had been willing to spend one of 
their eight interviews. 

The policy had advantages and disadvan- 
tages but in summing up the results of this 
trial year we can list four definite accomplish- 
ments: (1) almost complete elimination of 
job shopping; (2) early identification of 
those seniors who greatly need counseling 
and guidance; (3) over-all quality of inter- 
view schedules raised; (In 1952 one company 
interviewed 11 men, made offers to three. In 
1953 the same company had only five on its 
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Message for 


Student Counselors 


Allis-Chalmers Offers Your Graduates 
A Unique Opportunity 


be grays ENGINEERING GRADUATE is able 
to get firsthand experience in nearly 
every industrial operation during his 
time on the Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
Training Course. 

He can broaden his knowledge and 
viewpoint working on major equipment 
for electric power, mining, cement, agri- 
culture, food and chemical processing, 
steel and many other industries. By the 
time he finishes the course, he is in the 
best possible position to make a success 
of his career in the industrial field of his 
choice. 

Be sure that your engineering gradu- 
ates are informed about the unique op- 
portunity available at Allis-Chalmers. 

A-4026 





The Right Job for the Right Man 
. . » Unlimited Potential! 














FACTS... About Allis-Chalmers Graduate Training Course 


1 It's well established, having been started 
» in 1904. A large percentage of the man- 
agement group are graduates of the course 


The course offers a maxiroum of \24 
« months’ training. Length and type of 
training is individually planned. 


The graduate engineer may choose the 

« kind of work he wants to do: design, en- 

gineering, research, production, sales, erection, 
service, etc. 


He may choose the kind of power, proc- 

s essing, specialized equipment or indus- 
trial apparatus with which he will work, such 
as: steam or hydraulic turbo-generators, circuit 
breakers, unit substations, transformers, motors, 
control, pumps, kilns, coolers, rod and ball 


mills, crushers, vibrating screens, rectifiers, in- 
duction and dielectric heaters, grain mills, 
sifters, 


He will have individual attention and 
* guidance in working out his training 
program. 


The program has as its objective the right 
6. job for the right man. As he gets expe- 
rience in different training locations, he can 
alter his course of training to match changing 
interests, 


For information watch for the Allis-Chal- 
mers representative visiting your campus, or 
call an Allis-Chalmers district office, or write 
Graduate Training Section, Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS C 
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schedule but those five were so well prepared 
and interested that four received offers.) 
(4) increased understanding by the students 
that placement is important to them. 

During the coming year, we are modifying 
our program in an attempt to eliminate the 
disadvantages of the limited-interview plan 
without returning to the completely unlimited 
system of former years. 

We will have one interview period in the 
Spring when all seniors are in attendance, in- 
stead of two. This will relieve company repre- 
sentatives of having to make two visits and 
assure them a full and well prepared schedule. 

The definite limit of eight interviews per 
senior will be abandoned but we hope to 
keep them thinking selectively by guarantee- 
ing only five to eight appointments, for which 
we must be notified well in advance. Sched- 
ules will be set up on the basis of advance 
requests but remaining openings thrown open 
to anyone as the date approaches. This will 
also emphasize the necessity for close student 
cooperation with the placement office. 
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Early morning group meetings will be used 
at the company’s discretion and the alternate 
described above will be eliminated since it 
is no longer needed. 

Company information will have to be 
posted unusually early but if necessary we 
will start out with last year’s data and make 
current corrections. 

Many participants approve of our pro- 
cedure—others do not. Their approval or’ 
disapproval may arise from many varying 
viewpoints. We at Drexel agree with Mr: 
Ralph Strebel of the Teachers’ Placement 
Bureau at Syracuse University, who says that 
“higher education should produce a well ad- 
justed, well balanced individual, intelligently. 
socially, physically and emotionally, and it 
should prepare him to live a well rounded, 
rich, fruitful life”. 

From that viewpoint, we feel that the place- 
ment procedure we have evolved is good. in 
that it encourages our seniors to prepare 
themselves for placement. 
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Career Opportunities ws . wis sve 


are waiting for men and women who join our Com- 


pany. Thorough on-the-job training will be given 
to those who are selected as life insurance salesmen 
and office staff members. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and we have agencies 
in key cities across the country. Placement officers 
and students are invited to write for complete 


information on home office and field opportunities. 


— Marsachurell My Malual 


Our home office is in 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











OPPORTUNITIES IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


H. F. Jupkins, Vice-President and Director of Plant Production 
National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Mr. Judkins graduated from the University of New Hampshire in 1911. Taught 
dairy manufacturing for the next 12 years at the University of New Hampshire, 
Connecticut Agricultural College, lowa State College and at Massachusetts State 
College where he was head of the Dairy Department. 

In 1925 he became Research and Production Manager of Eastern Dairies, Inc. 
and subsequently, Director of Production for National Dairy Products Corp., Execu- 
tive Vice-President and later President of Sealtest, Inc. Since 1949 he has held 
the position of Vice-President and Director of the Plant Production Division of 


National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 


During 1941-42 he was president of the American Dairy Science Association. 


Note: This article is adapted from, “What is the 
Dairy Industry's Responsibility to our Universities”, 
published in ICE CREAM REVIEP, February 1953. 
Parts of it do not conform to our usual pattern for 
career information but the Editors felt that they 
were sufficiently revealing of dairy industry employ- 
ment policy to be included. 

HILE there will always be an oppor- 

tunity for the non-college lad of excep- 
tional ability to come all the way up through 
the ranks, I am sure that the Dairy Industry 
will need and use college trained men in the 
future even more than they have in the past. 
Certainly the two L’s—Legislation and Labor, 
have complicated our business as compared 
to several years ago and a wider variety of 
training and knowledge is necessary to oper- 
ate it. 

The university graduate should be first in- 
terested in getting a foothold that will give 
him a chance to grow and go to the top in 
one or more of the important key positions 
in the industry. These key positions exist in 
the following fields: Procurement of Raw 
Material, Purchasing of Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Plant Operation, Research and Quality 
Control, Engineering, Transportation, Ac- 
counting, Insurance, Taxes, Legal, Personnel, 
Public Relations, Sales, Executive Manage- 
ment. 

To give us an insight into the type of col- 
lege training required, let us examine each 
of these job classifications or departments of 
the business more closely and see what sort 
of work goes on in each department. 

The procurement of raw materials is com- 
mon to all branches of the industry and, 
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although it differs somewhat in operating 
details for the different branches, it involves 
a thorough understanding of the following: 


(a) Factors involved in economically pro- 
ducing a high quality milk supply. 

(b) An ability to carry on quality im- 
provement work and to co-operate with city 
and state health departments. 

(c) Producer psychology. 

(d) Various plans used in purchasing milk 
and cream to be used for various purposes. 

(e) Methods and costs of transporting 
milk and cream to the plant. 

(f) Country and city receiving operations. 

(g) The knack of buying dairy products, 
generally for manufacturing purposes, from 
other companies. 


The purchasing of equipment and supplies 
is generally carried out by the purchasing 
agent who works with the operating men to 
learn their requirements and ther studies 
the various sources from which he can buy 
to the best advantage. He must also know the 
condition of the stockroom and keep a line 
on inventories of stock. He must be a diplo- 
mat in meeting with the salesmen who call on 
him. He must be keen at figures. 

When it comes to plant operations there 
are four problems for the superintendent to 
wrestle with which are common to all 
branches of the industry, namely, the proper 
handling of men, maintenance of a clean 
plant, the producing of a high quality product, 
and doing all these things at the lowest cost 
possible. He must be a good production 
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planner. This is one of the weaknesses of 
some of the present day supervision. 

Due to the diversification of products and 
processing operations, the plant operating 
field offers the greatest possible variety of 
work. 

The laboratory is indispensable in making 
a uniformly good product and in developing 
new products and new methods. There is still 
plenty of opportunity for 
business. 


research in the 
A working knowledge of 
chemistry, bacteriology, physics and nutrition 
is necessary. 


dairy 


Under engineering may be included build- 
ing construction, power and _ refrigeration, 
equipment installation, and building and 
maintenance, repair shop including ice cream 
cabinet operation and stable and garage oper- 
ation. What is needed in this field are men 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 


Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 
For complete information write: 

HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
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trained as mechanical or electrical engineers 
who take some dairy courses following gradu- 
ation or mechanical minded dairy graduates 
who take courses in engineering following 
graduation. The former plan is likely to yield 
the best men. A course or two in so-called 
dairy engineering as offered in many state 
universities may be helpful to short course 
men who may later become repair men. How- 
ever, the important engineering positions in 
the industry require full engineering training. 
There is no such “animal” as a “dairy engi- 
neer” until the engineer makes himself one 
by applying his engineering training in the 
dairy field. 

The transportation field is an important 
one in a large company involving rail and 
truck transportation of product from the 
country, or handling of outgoing freight and 
the use of motor vehicle equipment for city 
deliveries. The operation of large garages is 
involved. The man with engineering quali- 
fications is really needed for this job, too. 

The accounting department involves book- 
keeping and all sorts of statistical work, and 
the industry can best use men trained in the 
school of business who work some dairy 
course into their training to get the applica- 
tion of accounting to the dairy field. 

Men to handle insurance and tax matters 
should also be trained in the school of 
business. 

It is sometimes said that a dairy business 
needs a lawyer to tell the management they 
can’t do something after they have already 
dene it. Anyway, the large company has use 
for good lawyers. It wouldn’t hurt them to 
have a course in market milk, at least. 

Personnel and public relations men who 
act as staff advisers to management and 
supervision are being employed in increasing 
numbers in the industry. It would be helpful 
to these men to learn something of the dairy 
industry before entering that field, but their 
basic training must be in courses in psychol- 
ogy, human relations, labor relations, etc. 

True enough it is, that without sales, and 
sales at a profit, there would be no dairy 
business. Dairy majors who have inherent 
sales ability and who take courses in sales- 





The Anchorage-Tok Junction telephone line is built through frozen, 
mountainous wilderness. It connects with facilities to Fairbanks, 


The line is through to Tok Junction, Alaska 


Ever hear of permafrost? It’s sub-surface earth, permanently frozen as hard as rock. 
But it was only one small problem in pushing through Alaska’s newest telephone line 


As the nation’s defense perimeter was pushed 
northward, it became plain that high-speed 
communications were needed for Alaska. The 
Army Signal Corps asked the Bell System to 
help build a modern telephone line for our 
strategic outpost. Today the line is a fact. 


But the 330-mile route between Anchorage 
and Tok Junction on the Alean Highway called 
for all the resourcefulness and technical skill 
of Bell System and Army engineers. 


What type of line? Preliminary surveys had 
proved that weather, expense and maintenance 
problems made it impractical for the new line 
to be aerial or buried cable or radio relay. The 
answer was open-wire pole line plus carrier 
equipment. But stringing this line through 
frozen wilderness was rough business. 


The line had to cross two high mountain 
ranges. Average spacing between poles was 
155 feet, but to bridge rivers, ravines and steep 
mountainside descents called for long-span 
crossings, ranging from 400 to 1800 feet. 


Dynamite licks permafrost. Bulldozers, pole- 
hole diggers and big trucks battled their way 
over tortuous mountain roads. The simple proc- 
ess of setting poles proved almost impossible 
in some areas because of volcanic silt hardened 
by permafrost. No drill was tough enough 
to withstand the pumice-like action of the 
frozen silt. The problem was licked by punch- 
ing holes and using small dynamite charges. 


But now the work is done. Engineers have 
turned their talents to other parts of the vital 
communication system—building a toll dialing 
system between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 


And so it is with the fast-growing telephone 
company. There always is a new frontier to 
conquer—in research, in disaster, or in serv- 
ing the requirements of a constantly shifting 
population. Check now with your Placement 
Officer on the rewarding opportunities which 
await college engineers in the Bell System. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 0%, 
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manship, or business majors who take dairy- 
ing will do best in sales work as a rule. 

Men grow into executive management after 
being in the industry a number of years. 
Other things being equal, the college gradu- 
ate will stand a better chance of becoming an 
executive if he has a broader training in busi- 
ness administration or engineering than he is 
likely to get by majoring in the dairy indus- 
try department for four years only, and then 
work his way up by spending some time in 
many phases of the business, especially plant 
operation and sales. 

It will be seen from this presentation of 
opportunities that men with a variety of types 
of university training are needed in our 
industry. 

The University's Role 

Ideally, we would like to see men specif- 
ically trained for the dairy industry accord- 
ing to either of the following plans and we 
should be able to select some of our future 
leaders from such a group. 
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Plan No. | 

The heads of the department of economics 
and business administration and dairy manu- 
factures to have an understanding whereby 
the head of the department of business ad- 
ministration will try to encourage a limited 
number of men with good personalities and 
of unusual ability majoring in his department 
to take certain “feeler” courses in the dairy 
manufactures department to help them decide 
whether they might like to use their business 
training in the dairy field. 

Upon the completion of the four-year 
course, the industry to employ some such men 
who might decide that they wanted to enter 
this field. Generally speaking, before seeking 
employment, it would be better for these men 
to do some graduate work in the department 
of business administration, working their 
thesis on some problem pertaining to the 
dairy industry and probably at the same time 
taking other courses in the dairy department. 
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When it comes to 
expert job placement 


— two heads are better than one 


SPECIALLY when one of the heads 
happens to belong to a college 
placement officer. 


That’s why we at General Motors are 
so grateful for the cooperation each of 
you gives our representative when he 
visits your campus. 


And why we were so delighted to have 
38 college engineering professors and 
placement officers accept our invita- 
tions to visit us in Detroit this summer. 


For the closer we can work with you 
—know your point of view, gain guid- 
ance from you as to what the current 
engineering undergraduate is think- 
ing and planning for his job future— 
the more intelligently we can put the 
right young man in the right position 
at General Motors. 

And the closer you work with us— 
the better appreciation we feel you 


will have of the opportunities which 
we can offer in varied fields. 


In fact, college faculty members are 
often surprised at the many different 
types of engineering and research 
projects GM conducts. And they are 
impressed with the very serious and 
conscientious attempt we make to see 
that a graduate worth his salt gets a 
chance to prove his capabilities and 
find a future in the General Motors 
family. 





GM now has openings 
in the following fields 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 











GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Personnel Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Plan No. 2 

Students majoring in the dairy manufac- 
tures department who have the proper per- 
sonal qualifications and who show a strong 
business inclination, should be encouraged 
to take several undergraduate courses in the 
department of business administration or eco- 
nomics. Upon graduation, these men will 
generally be better qualified to make prog- 
ress in the dairy industry if they too will do 
graduate work in the department of business 
administration and work their 
some problem pertaining to the production, 


thesis on 


processing or distribution of dairy products. 

For training young men for dairy research 
workers and engineers, the plans would be 
identical except the heads of the science and 
engineering departments and the head of the 
dairy department would be the ones involved. 

What I have said thus far does not, of 
course, apply to short, applied courses in 
dairy processing. The industry has plenty of 
use for men trained in such courses to carry 
on supervisory work in the plant and to do 
routine laboratory work. 


The Industry's Attitude 


It is certainly a truism that the quality of 
a finished dairy product will be no better 
than the quality of the raw material going 
into it. To a very considerable degree this is 
true of the university graduate. In the gradu- 
ates we hire, we watch for the following, 
basic traits of character: 

1. Honesty—It goes without saying that 
there is no place except jail for a dishonest 
person. 
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2. Ambition—This is all important. It is a 
sure thing a man won't get anywhere unless 
he wants to and drives hard toward his ob- 
jective. This is something the professor can 
measure and it should count heavily in his 
recommendation of the graduate. The student 
that does more than he has to, to get by, is 
generally the man that wants to keep on learn- 
ing after he enters business. He continues to 
do more on his job than he has to, to get by. 
That’s the man that goes to the top. 

3. Ability to teach Generally 
speaking the greatest weakness of supervision 
today is the lack of knack of explaining the 
why and the how of the work to be performed 
by those being supervised. 


others 


4. Power of expression—orally or in writ- 
ing—Courses in public speaking and report 
writing should be “musts.” 

5. Ability to plan and organize—This is 
another weakness of many who are in super- 
visory positions, consequently the work drags 
and costs increase. 

6. Health and stature—The dairy business 
requires men of good health and strong phy- 
sique, especially in the operating end of the 
business. 

7. Habits—Neatness of appearance is ex- 
tremely important. Certainly the man who 
insists on coming to laboratory class with a 
dirty uniform had better change his major to 
vegetable gardening so he can really get down 
in the dirt, because that habit, unless’ he 
changes it, will surely hold him back in the 
dairy business. I have seen it happen all 
too often. 
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All of the traits above listed, and some 
more besides, go to make up that thing we 
call personality. 

Dr. Henry C. Link, director of the Psycho- 
logical Service Center, New York City, in an 
article “Personality Can Be Acquired,” in 
Reader’s Digest, December, 1936, gives the 
most concise and easily understood definition 
of personality I have ever seen. He says, “By 
personality we mean the extent to which one 
is able to interest and influence other people.” 
One cannot make progress alone. He must 
interest and influence other people—his em- 
ployers, his co-workers, his friends. 

Instruction of dairy students should include 
something about the scope of the industry so 
the graduate knows something about it. It 
will help him orient himself and will help him 
in getting a job. 

All too often has it been found when inter- 
viewing graduates that they have little con- 
ception of what opportunities the industry 
offers and very little idea of where they want 
to start or of an ultimate goal. 


Selection of Graduates by Industry 
Unfortunately the student body of the uni- 
versity does not consist solely of the cream 
of the crop of American youth. 


Someone has said, “A college education 
makes a good man better and a fool a bigger 
fool.” This at once implies that we have a 
job selecting the wheat from the chaff when 
employing these men and we should not con- 
demn the whole lot because we sometimes get 
a dud. 


Summer vacation work provides an excel- 
lent opportunity of finding out whether a 
man holds promise. This plan followed by 
many companies of visiting the university for 
the purpose of conferences with prospects is 
also good. 

By and large a dairy company is better off 
getting the bulk of its work done by men that 
are willing to work for what the job can pay 
rather than to have too many college men in 
its employ who are unable to advance and 
thus become dissatisfied with their lot. One 
should certainly try to employ quality rather 
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HELPFUL 
FREE BOOKLET 
FOR YOUR GRADUATES 


Many challenging opportunities are 
available to the life insurance field 
representative. In our free booklet, 
“Career Planning With The Connecti- 
cut Mutual,” you'll read about the 
unlimited earning possibilities, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and the great 
personal satisfaction to be derived. 


This book: 

— illustrates the training program for 
agents and shows some of the many 
excellent advertising and sales helps 
available in The Connecticut Mutual. 
—outlines in detail the various phases 
of a field representative’s job. 

Write for your free vopy of this val- 
uable book. It may lead your gradu- 
ates into a highly remunerative career. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


May I have a free copy of your 40-page book, 
Career Planning With The Connecticut Mutual? 


Name 
(please print) 
College 


City or 
town 
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than quantity. Much more thought should be 
used in hiring the college graduate than the 
man wanted for routine labor. 

The industry will, of course, continue to 
need large numbers of men with the voca- 
tional type of mind to work in plants as fore- 
men, laboratory workers, etc. Many of these 
will be recruited from short courses in dairy- 
ing. Generally speaking, however, when one 
hires a college graduate, he should, unbe- 
known to the graduate, have some responsible 
job in the company in mind that he expects 
said graduate eventually to fill if he develops 
properly. 


Development of University Graduates 
in Industry 


The industry has a definite obligation to 
the university and the men it selects to enter 
its employ. Regardless of where he starts, 
the employer should get acquainted with the 
college man and not proceed to forget him 
as soon as he has hired him. Obviously the 
employer cannot make his plans for this man 
too obvious—neither can he afford to pamper 
him in any way. On the other hand a little 
advice and guidance once in a while will 
often help develop a good man that might 
otherwise get lost in the shuffle. There can 
be no denying the fact that such men some- 
times do get lost in the shuffle and either re- 
main a nonentity in the company or leave the 
company only to develop as a star with some 
other company, frequently in another type 
of business. 

It is important to see that the man we have 
hired, with the hope that he may some day 
fill a responsible position, gets an all-around 
knowledge of the business. While admittedly 
we cannot always move them along as fast 
as we would like, we must also remember 
that it doesn’t take them as long to learn a 
particular job as we sometimes think. We 
have always felt that one of the finest places 
for them to get this all-around knowledge and 
get it most quickly is in some of our smaller 
or medium sized plants. There they will cer- 
tainly develop faster than they will in one 
that is quite large. 

Following a certain amount of work in the 
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plant a quality control job is a good place to 
start in plant operations. If he is alive to the 
situation, this certainly places the graduate 
where he can get a good understanding of 
everything that is going on in the plant. 

Under the existing conditions we should 
probably use our laboratories more as a step- 
ping stone in the training of future executives 
than to give these jobs entirely to people who 
are strictly of the laboratory type and who 
are quite satisfied to work in a laboratory all 
of their lives. 


Employee Experience Record 

We have always felt that an employee ex- 
perience record for such men was the best 
way to keep track of them. This record has 
all of the various work classifications in the 
milk business on the left. Opposite are col- 
umns ruled off into squares which provide 
for a check-up of the man at least every six 
months during the first two or three years. 

Such a record furnishes an ever up-to-date, 
complete history of the man that it is desired 
especially to watch. It shows at a glance 
whether an employee is getting the varied 
experience necessary as time goes on. It 
shows early in the game what some of the 
employee’s weaknesses may be which may be 
corrected in conferences with him. 

It gives an authentic record which may be 
used as a basis of dismissing him if he is not 
making good, thereby avoiding the pitiful 
situation of waking up to this fact many years 
later after he has spent the best years of his 
life with the company to little or no avail. 
In a like manner it makes it quite impossible 
for a good man to get lost in the shuffle. In 
short, it is strictly fair both to the employer 
and to the employee. 


Professional Improvement of Instructors 


The more commercial experience the in- 
structor can have the better. He should want 
to constantly improve himself. The industry 
can be helpful to him by giving him employ- 
ment on various special problems during 
summer vacations and it seems reasonable to 
expect that the good instructor would wel- 
come this opportunity. 
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A broad vista of opportunity opens up for college grad- 
uates who come to work for Reynolds. The phenomenal 
rise of the Reynolds Metals Company depicted by the 
above chart spells broad opportunity—a fertile field for 
any ambitious engineer. 

From bauxite mining through metals refining and 
fabrication to application engineering, sales and mar- 
Settling tanks, where impurities keting, Reynolds offers broad career opportunities. There 
are separated from sodium is virtually no limit to what can be accomplished by a 
aluminate. capable graduate engineer. 

Direct on-the-job training and liberal insurance, hos- 
pitalization and retirement programs are all parts of a 

sound personnel policy maintained at Reynolds. 
For important information on “your future in Alumi- 
. num,” mail the coupon. If you are definitely interested 
a now, write direct to General Employment Manager, 
se , Reynolds Metals Company, 3rd and Grace Streets, 


Tube drawing, one of many mill Richmond 19, Va. 
operations at Reynolds. 


REYNOLDS 88 ALUMINUM 


Reynolds Metals Company, 

Employment Dept. 

Richmond 19, Virginia 

Please send me, FREE, your 96-page booklet ‘The ABC's 


of Aluminum"; also the 44-page book, ‘Reynolds Alu- 
minum...and the Company that makes it.’ 
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Raheny, cee ete 


Address. 


Foil—for many uses, includ- Full Color Movies tell the fas- 
ing colorful, protective pack- cinating story of Reynolds 
ages and labels; also famous Aluminum. 16mm films available 
Reynolds Wrap. for group showings. 
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THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF JOB FACTORS 
TO COLLEGE GRADUATES AND TO EMPLOYERS 


Cart Dickinson, Placement Director 


University of Washington 


Seattle, Washington 


Carl Dickinson received his B.S. Degree in Psychology in 1941 from the Uni- 


versity of Washington. 


After service as a Radar and Electronics officer in the 


Air Force he returned to Washington for graduate study, was granted the M.S. in 
Industrial Psychology in 1950 and is currently completing requirements for the Ph.D. 


Mr. 


Dickinson was part-time Vocational Counselor at the University of Wash- 


ington Counseling Center from 1946-1948 and Vocational Counseling Supervisor from 
1948-1952. He has been Placement Director since 1952. 


Purpose of the Study 


ITH the trend in industry toward train- 

ing and development of personnel for 
advancement within the organization, it is 
most important that both the company’s se- 
lection of an applicant and the applicant’s 
choice of a position be made for their great- 
est mutual benefit. An essential step in assur- 
ing satisfactory placement of college gradu- 
ates in business and industry is to make 
certain that the graduate has a clear under- 
standing of what the employer has to offer, 
and that the employer knows what conditions, 
opportunities, and rewards the graduate ex- 
pects to find in a permanent career position. 
The present study was made with the hope 
that such understanding would be furthered 
by knowledge of the extent of agreement 
between employers and college seniors on the 
relative importance of certain job factors. 
An attempt was aiso made to find out why 
college seniors and employers rank these 
factors as they do. 


Procedure 


In January, 1953, a questionnaire which 
had been developed through extensive pre- 
liminary trials was mailed to all graduating 
seniors of the University of Washington and 
to all employers recruiting on the campus or 
listing positions for graduates with the Place- 
ment Office during 1952. 

The questionnaire was mailed to both stu- 
dents and employers at the same time in 
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order to control as far as possible the influ- 
ence of changes in business conditions. In 
order to maximize the number of replies the 
questionnaire was made as brief as possible 
by limiting the factors to the following, which 
seemed most pertinent to a college population: 


Advancement (Opportunity for promotion) 


Benefits (Vacations, sick pay, insur- 


ance, pensions etc.) 


Human Relations (Good relations with super- 


visors, co-workers, etc.) 


Job Security (Steady work, certainty of 


keeping job) 
(High pay) 


(Work which interesting 
and liked by employee) 


Salary 
Type of Work 


is 


Working Conditions (Good hours, 
roundings) 


pleasant sur- 

Student recipients were asked to rank these 
factors from 1 to 7 in the order of their im- 
portaice in deciding on a job after gradu- 
ation, and were also asked to supply informa- 
tion concerning age, sex, veteran and marital 
status, number of dependents, etc. Employers 
were asked to rank the job factors in accord- 
ance with the relative emphasis put on them 
in employing college graduates, and were 
asked for information concerning the size and 
type of their organizations and location of 
branches in the United States. 

To determine whether or not college 
seniors and employers differ significantly in 
their ranking of these job factors, the mean 
ranking ascribed to each factor was found 
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for students and for employers, and the differ- 
ence between these rankings was tested by 
the “ 

Analysis of variance techniques were used 


t” test of significance. 


on the questionnaire data returned by gradu- 
ating seniors to find out whether students’ 
rankings vary because of sex, veteran status, 
number of dependents, and age. For employ- 
ers, the analysis was made for size and type 
of organization, and geographical location 
of branches. 


Results and Discussion 


Of 2,180 questionnaires sent to students in 
the first wave, 51° were returned. A second 
wave sent to non-respondents after an interval 
of three weeks resulted in a return of another 
32%, making a total return of 83% for 
graduating seniors. Preliminary statistical 
treatment of the data revealed insignificant 
differences between the mean rankings on 
each factor for the two waves, and measure- 
ments of the representativeness of the samples 
of returned questionnaires by comparing sex, 
veteran status and age against University en- 
rollment figures showed significant differences 
only in that women did not respond as well 
as men in the first wave and showed a heavier 
concentration in the second. This would 
suggest that men are more interested in co- 
operating in matters related to their careers 
than women, most of whom are planning on 
marriage. In view of the high percentage of 
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returns, the similarity of rankings between 
first and second waves, and the representa- 
tiveness of returns, it was felt that additional 
waves were unnecessary. 

The first wave of questionnaires sent to 493 
employers brought a 54% return. A second 
wave added another 25°, for a total return 
of 79°. There were no significant differences 
between mean rankings of the job factors 
on the two waves for emplovers, so additional 
waves were deemed unnecessary. 

Table I shows the means of job factors as 
ranked by men students and employers, the 
differences between these means, and the sig- 
nificance level of the differences. The factors 
are listed in the order oi preference shown by 
men students, but it will be noted that except 
for the factors Salary and Job Security, all 
factors were ranked in the same order by 
both groups. Students rarked Salary above 
Job Security, and employers reversed this. 
However, with the exception of Working 
Conditions, all means show a significant 
difference at the 1% level when measured by 
the “t” test of significance. In other words. 
although the rank order was approximately 
the same, the relative einphasis placed on the 
factors by the two groups was significantly 
different, with Type of Work and Salary 
placed relatively higher by men students, and 
Advancement, Human Relations, Job Secu- 
rity and Benefits rated higher by employers. 


TABLE | 
Ranking of Job Factors — Men Students vs. Employers 


Factor 

Type of Work 
Advancement 
Human Relations 
Salary 

Job Security 
Working Conditions 
Benefits 


Students 


Employers Vean 


Vean 

2.401 
2.819 
3.565 
4.720 
3.948 


Level of 
Difference Significance 


.760 1% 
All ] 
.284 ] 
.736 l 
316 l 
174 not sig.” 
652 1 


level. 


Vean 
1.641 
3.230 
3.849 
3.984 
4.264 
4.746 4.920 
6.216 5.964 


* Not significant at the 5% 





Is this what your 
engineering graduates are 
looking for in a career ? 


OME graduates feel that opportunity Still others want stability most. Here’s how 
to get ahead is the most important fac- the Timken Company stands on these and 
tor in deciding where to work. Othersthat other important job factors. 
opportunity to learn is more important. 


OPPORTUNITY TO GET AHEAD —The Timken Company is big enough to pro- 
vide enough different kinds of jobs to enable graduates to advance as far as 
their ability permits. 100% of the men in executive and supervisory positions— 
including the president—have come up through the ranks. 


OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN —The Timken Company’s training program fits the 
training to the man—right on the job. It gives the graduate specialized train- 
ing in his particular field and varies in length according to the adaptability of 
the trainee. 


POSITION IN INDUSTRY— Every graduate will be doing important work in an 
important industry—right from the beginning. The Timken Company is the 
world’s largest producer of tapered roller bearings and removable rock bits, 
and is a foremost producer of fine alloy steels. 


STABILITY—The products made by the Timken Company are basic, essential 
products which are sold to widely diversified markets, assuring steady pro- 
duction and employment. 


It is the Timken Company’s aim to make the best bearings, the best 
steel, the best rock bits with the best people working under the best 
conditions. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


For more information about The Timken Roller Bearing Company, its 
training program and the employment possibilities for your graduates, 
write for your free copy of the booklet, “This is Timken.”” The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Department JC, Canton 6, Ohio. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS e ALLOY STEEL & SEAMLESS TUBING e REMOVABLE ROCK BITS 
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The mean values assigned by men students 
to each factor show significant differences be- 
tween each successive ranking. In the case 
of employers, the differences between suc- 
cessive rankings were all significant, except 
between Salary and Working Conditions 
which are given almost the same mean value. 

In Table Il, we see a comparison of rank- 
ings by women students versus employers, 
with the factors listed in the order of prefer- 
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ence shown by the women students. All the 
mean differences are highly significant, and 
the rank order given to iactors is quite differ- 
ent except for agreement on Type of Work in 
first place and on Benefits as least important. 
Women students consider Type of Work, 
Human Relations, Salary, and Working Con- 
ditions relatively more important, while Ad- 
vancement, Job Security, and Benefits were 
rated higher by employers. 


TABLE II 


Ranking of Job Factors — Women Students vs. Employers 


Factor 

Type of Work 
Human Relations 
Working Conditions 
Salary 

Advancement 

Job Security 
Benefits 


students 


The values assigned by 
to each factor show significant differences 


women 
between each successive ranking, except be- 
tween Salary and Advancement which are 
given almost the same mean value, and be- 
tween Advancement and Job Security. The 
difference between mean values for Salary 
(Position 4) and Job Security (Position 6) 
is barely significant. 

The following brief summary for each fac- 
tor, arranged in the rank order assigned by 
employers, compares the results of this study 
with results from other studies, and includes 
significant relationships (for men students 
only) which were determined by analysis of 
variance: 


l. Type of Work was by far the most im- 
portant factor for both men and women stu- 
dents. with the most striking result of the 
study being the nearly complete agreement of 
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Students 
Vean 


1.470 
3.147 
4.000 
4.345 
4.460 
1.622 


5.953 


Employers 
Vean 


2.401 
3.565 
4.920 
4.720 
2.819 
3.948 
5.504. 


Level of 
Significance 


Vean 
Difference 


931 
A18 
.920 
375 
1.641 
674 
an 


cr 
Cc 


1 
] 
] 
] 
1 
1 
1 
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the graduating seniors on this point. This is 
particularly interesting in light of the fact 
that other studies* of job factors made on 
populations composed largely of workers 
without college education have shown Type 
of Work ranked in third or fourth place. 
with Security and Advancement of greater 
importance to the worker. In the present 
study, women students were even more inter- 
ested in Type of Work than men. When men 


* 1. Hardin, E., Reif, H. G.. Heneman, H. G.. Jr., 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, 
“Stability of Job Preferences of Department Store 
Employees”, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, 
#4, August 1951, p. 256. 

2. Jurgensen, C. E., “What Job Applicants Look 
For in a Company,” Personnel Psychology, 1948 1, 
433-445. 

3. National 
“Factors 


Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
Morale,” Studies 


Personnel Policy No. 85, Nevember, 1947, p. 9. 
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e opportunity 
e Satisfaction 
° Security 


A keen interest in science and technology has led 
to your choice of engineering as a profession. It 
is a profession that not only offers the satisfac- 
tion of personal creative accomplishment but one 
that underwrites and supports industrial leader- 
ship. 





Research and engineering development receive 
tremendous support from the farm equipment 
industry, and International Harvester maintains 
leadership in this field through maintenance of 
top engineering and product facilities. We also 
maintain comparable facilities in all our divi- 
sions. To keep those facilities progressive and 
competitive we need engineers for training pro- 
grams, product design, testing programs, for re- 
search and experimentation in nearly all IH 
divisions. 


The young engineer who joins Harvester be- 
comes part of a sound, well-managed, progres- 
sive, growing company...and a key figure in 
helping supply production facilities essential to 
the nation’s most vital industries. 


If you are interested in an engineering career 
with International Harvester we suggest you 
write to F. D. MacDonald, Education and Per- 
sonnel Department, International HarVester 
Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


/ i 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER iii.c2°" 


Builders of form equipment for easier, more profit- 
able farming . . . trucks for better transport . . . in- 
dustrial power for road-building and earth-moving 

. refrigeration for better preservation of food 
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students alone were considered, the impor- 
tance of this factor decreased as age increased 
and as number of dependents increased. 


2. Advancement was ranked second in im- 
portance by men students which is generally 
in line with results from other studies, but 
was rated fifth by women. Applicants, whether 
unskilled labor or college graduates, seem to 
want opportunity for promotion. Veterans 
were somewhat more interested in Advance- 
ment than non-veterans, but responses on this 
factor were not affected by differences in age 
or number of dependents. 


3. Human Relations was third in impor- 
tance for students and second for 


women. Other studies vary in showing the 


men 


relative importance of co-workers, company, 
and supervisors, and it is difficult to compare 
the one factor used in this study with the 
several factors usually included in other 
studies. On the whole it would appear that 
Human Relations in this study 
higher by both men and wemen students than 


Men 


over 30 years of age rated it significantly 


was rated 


comparable factors in other studies. 


higher than younger men. 


1. Job Security was rated fifth in impor- 
tance by men students and sixth by women. 
This is a distinct departure from results of 
most other studies. Usually Job Security has 
been ranked first or second in importance. 
Only Jurgensen’s* study, which included some 
college graduates, tended to substantiate the 
He found that the im- 
portance of Security decreased as extent oi 


results obtained here. 


Perhaps: one explana- 
tion for the relatively low position given Job 
in this study is that the college 
graduate has more confidence in himself than 


education increased. 


Security 


the man without a college degree and conse- 
quently is not as worried about losing his 
The analysis of variance showed no 
differences for men students due to the vari- 


job. 


ables: veteran status, age, or number of 


dependents. 


* Jurgensen,’op. cit. 
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5. Salary ranked fourth in importance with 
all students, although it was in fifth place 
with employers. Results from other studies 
agree that salary is usually considered by 
most workers to be only average in impor- 
tance, relative to other factors, but at the 
outset of their careers college seniors tend 
to rank salary significantly higher than em- 
ployers. Because of widening income ranges 
later on, especially for this group, salary may 
perhaps be even more important to college 
graduates as they become better established 
in their chosen fields. The present study 
showed salary somewhat more important to 
men than to women. When men alone were 
considered, there was no difference in re- 
sponse between veterans and non-veterans, or 
different age groups. However, men with no 
dependents rated salary significantly higher 
than those with one dependent. Perhaps this 
can be explained by the fact that many of 
the college students with only one dependent 
are those with working wives, which means 
the family income is fairly satisfactory and 
salary does not appear as important as before 
marriage or after children are born. 


6. Working Conditions were rated in the 
next to last position by men, which has been 
the case in almost all other studies, although 
in this case it was rated third by women. It 
has been pretty much agreed by other re- 
searchers that this factor probably warranted 
the mention given it one or two decades ago, 
but that on the whole conditions have im- 
proved to such an extent that most workers 
are not particularly interested in further im- 
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provement. The analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences for men. 


7. Benefits were relegated to the last posi- 
tion by all groups. This has been true in 
almost all studies and leads one to question 
the value of emphasizing this factor in re- 
cruiting new job applicants. 

An analysis of variance on each of the 
seven factors as ranked by employers failed 
to show significant differences in response 
due to the three variables: size of company, 
location of branches, or type of business. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it can be said that at a time 
when the number of college graduates is 
rapidly increasing, and companies are re- 
cruiting from colleges in larger numbers each 
year, the data from this study have impor- 
tant implications, particularly for employers. 
Knowledge as to what graduates want in a 
job can help materially in recruiting activi- 
ties. Certainly brochures and other informa- 
tion media which are aimed at attracting 
college applicants should include as complete 
information as possible on the type of work 
they will be expected to perform and on op- 
portunities for advancement in the organiza- 
tion, while it is doubtfui if emphasis on 
benefits has much meaning to the applicant. 
Efficient utilization of college trained person- 
nel should involve thorough consideration of 
the type of work the employee is given to do. 
This study indicates that the greatest stimu- 
lant to college men would be assignment to 
more interesting work, and that security is 
not as important to them as to the rest of the 
working population. 


The ranking of job factors by employers 
has demonstrated a commendable degree of 
insight into the attitudes of college graduates 
and consequent adaptation of current employ- 
ment practices to their special needs, and it 
is hoped that appreciation of the facts 
brought out by this study will be of addi- 
tional help to employers in reducing turnover 
of their college force and in developing more 
valuable employees. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


College Placement Directory. O. T. Zim- 
merman and Irvin Lavine, 431 pages, 
614% x 9%, $10.75; Industrial Research 
Service, Dover, N. H., 1953. 


This is a new and important addition to the litera- 
ture of the field which can be useful to placement 
officers and company recruiters alike. And it might 
well have a spot on the students’ reading rack where 
it would save a multitude of questions. 


The compilers have tried to help answer the gradu- 
ate’s question, “Where can I find a job?” and the 
employer's, “Where can I find a man for the job?” 
by surveying the college and industrial fields. Re- 
sults are arranged in four categories. 

In the Company Section, over 1,000 business or- 
ganizations, employing over five and one-half million 
people and hiring more than 35,000 college graduates 
per year, are listed alphabetically. For each is given 
the company’s name, address, nature of business, 
locations of principal plants, total employees, gradu- 
ates hired per year, training program (yes or no), 
college recruiting program (yes or no), personal 
interview required (yes or no), whom to contact and 
the types of graduates normally interested in (major 
field, men or women, level of education required). 

Following this are two cross-reference listings: the 
Job Classification Section in which the firms are 
listed under the kinds of jobs for which they hire 
graduates. and the Geographical Distribution Section, 
where companies are classified according to location 
of principal plants by States and foreign countries. 
A separate “‘Nationwide” category lists those oper- 
ating in most or all of the States. 

A fourth division, the College Section, includes 
most of the colleges and universities of the United 
States, their locations, types of curricula, enrollment 
figures for men and women and the name and 
address of the placement officer of each. 

Finally there is a 36-page master index. 


A directory of this sort can never be entirely com- 
plete but we think the compilers have done a 
fairly good job of .covering the field. A_ few 
companies with extensive recruiting programs are 
absent but any placement director would be familiar 
with them. More important—a great many smaller 
companies are included that do not recruit but do 
hire graduates and on which information is not 
readily available elsewhere. In these cases, the di- 
rectory tells enough about the firm for the senior to 
decide whether he wants to write for specific informa- 
tion and gives him the name of the right person to 
contact. 


This can also help to expand the placement office 
contact list. Companies are well-distributed through 


the States—one glance at the Geographical Distribu- 
tion Section gives the director names of firms hiring 
graduates in his neighborhood who do not generally 
recruit but who would probably welcome local in- 
quiries. Or he can use it to develop contacts with 
additional nationwide employers. 


Material in the College Placement Directory has 
obviously been selected with an eye to permanent 
reference and data of only passing interest excluded. 
To us, this seems to justify the rather high price and 
we recommend it as a basic addition to the place- 
ment library. It can be invaluable to the small 
college or company without a formal placement- 
recruitment set-up. To larger placement offices and 
companies who recruit actively, it will be an. excel- 
lent handbook and source of overall information to 
supplement current listings and _ literature — well 
arranged, quick and easy to use and satisfactorily 
inclusive. 


The College Blue Book. Christian E. 
Burckel and Huber William Hurt, Seventh 
Edition, 248 pages, 8Y x 11, $7.50; Chris- 
tian E. Burckel & Associates, Yonkers, 


N. Y., 1953. 


The Blue Book is an old friend to many JOURNAL 
readers but we are reviewing this latest, revised 
edition for the benefit of those who may not know 
about it. 


In a nut-shell, this is a standard source of the most 
important facts on institutions of higher learning 
in the U.S., Canada and other parts of the world, 
logically tabulated for quick and easy reference. All 
sorts of miscellaneous additional information is given 
which is both interesting and useful. 


The best way to review the book seems to be to 
run down the row and simply list what it contains. 


Central feature is a 107-page tabular compilation 
of vital data on the individual institutions themselves. 
This provides: name of institution, type, location, 
chief administrative officer, his ranking degree, year 
appointed, year institution was founded, control, ac- 
crediting body, student body (capacity and actual 
enrollment of men and women), faculty (number of 
men and women), financial resources, value of plant, 
number of buildings, number of volumes in library, 
entrance requirements, degrees offered, degrees 
granted, military departments, capacity of dormi- 
tories, terms per year and costs per term. A plastic 
ruler bearing the column headings, which may be 
placed directly over any entry, makes the table very 
easy to use. 
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Supplementary features are a list of college towns 
with populations, locator atlas, and lists of colleges 
by professional or technological status, ethnic classi- 
fication, religious affiliation, accrediting bodies (both 
according to region and to subject matter), military 
departments, names of chief administrative officers. 
The whole is then rounded off with a general alpha- 
betical listing of American and Canadian institutions. 
Each of these is cross-referenced to the main entry 
section. 


Scattered through the book are 18 short, informa- 
tional pieces, some in chart form and others as edi- 
torial matter which illustrate or. explain various 
trends and broader aspects of the higher education 


field. 


The College Blue Book is as complete as it can be 
without becoming unduly ponderous and cluttered. 
Anyone who needs a quick and easy source of vital 
facts on colleges and universities should find it ex- 
tremely useful. 


The Young Woman in Business. Beth 


Bailey McLean, 266 pages, 6° x 9, $3.95; 
lowa State College Press, Ames, Lowa, 1953. 


Miss McLean has drawn on her own experience 
as a successful business woman and that of others 
and written, as she says in her preface, “. . . to 
help you (the young woman entering business) 
make a good start and to guide you through some 
of the experiences you are rather sure to have.” 


She covers it from A to Z. Starting with evaluating 
the job opportunity and the applicant’s own self, 
she goes through such things as applications, getting 
started, outside life of the business woman, master- 
ing the job, expenses accounts, trayeling, publicity, 
teamwork, advancement, financia> security and 
finally, a brief but excellent chapter on the chances 
of having a business career plus marriage. 


Practically everything the young woman entering 
business should think about, immediately or as she 
goes along, is included, all written against a back- 
ground of common sense in regard to attitude. 
The authoress sums this up very well, “You should 
know,” she says, “that women are no longer a nov- 
elty in business and cannot be retained for chival- 
rous, glamorous or altruistic reasons . Most 
women in top positions are there because they have 
been able to bring special talents to the job and 
because they realize that e woman has a different 
viewpoint and different innate abilities than men. 
She is not a feminist but rather she develops an 
objective viewpoint and considers the interests and 
welfare of people in general, not just women.” 

On the whole, we think the book is a very good 
one of its kind, practical, and written in a concise 
but appealing style which is easy to read and full 
of sympathetic, genuine humor. 
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THE FAULTS OF COLLEGE RECRUITERS: a survey 


LeirH SHACKEL, Director of Placement 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Before accepting her present position, Dr. Shackel was Associate Editor of the 
Wisconsin State Employee Magazine. She has also served as a graduate assistant in 
both guidance and journalism at the University of Wisconsin and prior to this 
taught dramatics, radio and English in Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. At 
present she is serving as Editor of the “M.C.P.A. Newsletter”. 

Dr. Shackel, who is a member of the Minneapolis and National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Minnesota Placement Association, received her A.B. 
degree from Carleton College, her M.A. degree in speech from the University of 
Minnesota, her M.A. degree in journalism from the University of Wisconsin and her 
Ph.D. in education from the same institution. 

A member of American Association of University Women, American College 
Personnel Association, and Midwest College Placement Association, she is listed in 


Who’s Who in the Midwest. 


RITING an article, “The Faults of Col- 

lege Recruiters,” is like answering the 
question, “Have you stopped beating your 
wife?” 

When I was asked to write this article, (the 
idea would never have occurred to me!) I 
hesitated. If I say no, they'll think I’m not 
conscious. These heaven-sent ambassadors 
must have some faults. If I agree to write the 
article—well,—I saw visions of myself as the 
little match girl surrounded by a long line of 
our registrants, clamoring for bread! 

So I took the coward’s way out. I wrote to 
53 of my colleagues for their opinions. The 
following statistics are based on answers from 
eighty-five per cent of the college and uni- 
versity placement officers written to. They 
were chosen at random so that even Scotland 
Yard couldn’t identify the correspondents. 

The percentage of participating placement 
officers who found the following items annoy- 
ing is indicated: 


Per Cent 


Placement officers not informed of company 
decisions ...... BOE 


Candidates not informed of company deci- 
69 


and/or on application blanks ...... . 69 
Out-sized company information booklets ... 69 
Too-long application blanks . 5 will 


Qualifications for applicants not well-defined 
in advance ...... Bp ris see So ae 


Material on company sent too late to be 
circulated ............. oot aie 


Dates for visit to campus changed isin 


Per Cent 
Time of recruiter’s arrival or departure in- 
definite ....... RE 


Prejudice because of racial or religious back- 
ground... 6... ic; oe 


Recruiters who ask placement director to 
make decision on applicants to whom jobs 


should be offered ............ . 30 


Reluctant recruiters sent to fill in for regular 
recruiter and annoyed about it ... 


Extensive testing requested . 
Rudeness to students 


Here are some other comments which ap- 
peared several times but did not fit into the 
15 categories listed above. They are quoted 
directly as written: 

“My main gripe is with companies having 
a number of divisions with each division in- 
sisting on separate interviewing dates and 
,ach having its ‘own information booklet and 
application blank. As several seniors reported 
—‘they all tell us the same thing.’ I highly 
recommend the system practiced by one 
company where a key interviewer visits 
the campus for a two or three-day period. At 
the close of the period, the interviewers from 
other divisions of the company visit the 
campus to talk with students screened by the 
key interviewer. In this way the company 
visits the campus but once, thus eliminating 
the duplication of advertising, setting up 
schedules, etc.” 

“Some recruiters fail to show the cus- 
tomary courtesy to the college which has 
spent time and effort arranging for their in- 
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terview schedule and provided hospitality 
while the recruiter is on the campus. 
example, no more than one-third of the 
who interview on our campus 
bother to write an expression of their appre- 
ciation for the college’s help.” 


As an 


recruiters 


“Setting up an interview date very early 
in the school year and not following through 
until the date is at hand. We have found it 
necessary to write or wire some of the com- 
panies to check as to whether or not they 
planned to keep the date given. 
follow-up at least two weeks 
visitation.” 


We want a 
before the 


“No notification of unavoidable delays en- 


route to campus.” 
“Down with group 
unanimous ) 


meetings!” (almost 


“Men arrive late or want to leave early 
after times have been definitely set, thereby 
fouling up the schedule.” 


“They fail to keep on schedule during the 
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ape 
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day. Then, as a result, want to double up on 
interviews.” 

“Recruiters arrive on campus unannounced 
and request that the placement office set up an 
interview schedule then and there.” 


“We have difficulty in deciphering the 
names of company officials who write to us. 
It would be desirable for anyone writing a 
letter to have his name typed in addition to 
the signature.” 


“We're getting tired of the companies who 
wait until the last minute to make arrange- 
ments to come, and then won’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer when we try to explain that our 
schedule is completely filled.” 


“Obvious lack of coordination on arrange- 
ments, information and practically everything 
else between home office and district office. 
This happens too often both when (a) the 
home office sets the interview date and de- 
pends on the district man to do the inter- 
viewing and (b) when the district man sets 
the date and expects to have the home office 
send literature, interviewers, and what not.” 


“Having the interviewer who is not busy 
needlessly take up the time of the placement 
director and other placement office personnel 
by idle conversation.” 


“Having only a hazy, if any, policy as to 
hiring men who are subject to service’ in the 
Armed Forces. This uncertainty ‘shows 
through’ to the students and creates discon- 
tent, not only with regard to a specific com- 
pany but with regard to interviewing em- 
ployers generally. In this connection I think 
the placement directors have to emphasize 
over and over again to employers that nine/- 
tenths or more of the present seniors are sub- 
ject to the Armed Forces. Some interviewers 
seem to be amazed when they 
campus and find this out.” 


come to the 


“Not enough literature. I think employers 
should be told more and more that in many 
schools it is extremely difficult—almost im- 
possible—to get students, coming into the 
placement office, between classes in many 
cases, to sit down and read through one piece 
of elaborate literature, even four-color litera- 
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ture. It is much more effective to supply, in 
ample quantity, simple folders or sheets that 
the student can take with him to his resi- 
dence, to read there at his leisure and have 
his friends read.” 

“Recruiters who are trying to do too much 
too fast—five schools, at least, in a week, etc. 

and are fagged mentally and physically and 
have no time for even brief conversation with 
the placement office.” 

“Recruiters who needlessly stay too late— 
after 5:00 p.m.—just shooting the breeze, for- 
getting that the placement director has a 
home and family too, even though he isn’t 
expected to be human, familywise, during the 
recruiting season.” 

“Too many companies write as if one inter- 
viewer were coming and two arrive. They 
then want a double schedule and a second 
interviewing room.” 

“False modesty moves some recruiters to 
use the editorial ‘we’. So we set up two sched- 
ules, reserve two rooms and hope to drop 
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dead when one interviewer arrives. Because 
the interviewer thinks we're stupid? No! 
Because the students do.” 

“A pet gripe in my office is the recruiter 
who is trying to select men for his company 
but insists on looking over the other job 
openings that come to our office so he can 
select job leads for himself. Such actions 
certainly do not sell him or his company to 
the graduate.” 

“Some recruiters expect too much service. 
They expect a full day’s interviewing sched- 
ule which is comprised only of the ‘top’ boys. 
In this day and age, they should know better.” 

“An increasingly annoying habit of bother- 
ing faculty members without proper arrange- 
ments. Although most faculty members are 
glad to talk to representatives, | am getting 
an increasing amount of repercussions re- 
garding those that ‘just drop in’.” 

It is probably true that placement directors 
are a little touchy about keeping placement 


within the placement office. The consensus 
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For further information write: 


D. R. McKEITHAN 


Director, Personnel Procurement 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


Phillips Petroleum Company offers a wide variety of 
opportunities for college graduates in a broad field of 
activities. Openings are now available for graduates in 
Business Administration, Engineering and other technical 


Ours is a young and progressive Company seeking graduates 
with the ambition, ability and character to tackle the 
many challenges of a young and progressive industry. 


When you call attention to the opportunities available at 
Phillips, you can be sure of directing your graduates 

to more than just a job. Here at Phillips, your graduates 
have the opportunity for growth and experience so 

essential in building a sound career ... a career with a future. 
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21 Jobs for the Liberal Arts Graduate (10c). 
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seems to be that, spurred on by complaints of 
recruiters, we have fought for centralized 
placement. Having achieved it on most cam- 
puses, we find some representatives wading 
through our blood, sweat and tears—to the 
placement office?—-No! To the faculty offices, 
the dormitories, the fraternity to 
deans and department heads! 


houses. 


Most of us are paid to give the greatest 
amount of service to the students and faculty 
with the least disruption of their schedules. 
If the placement service does not provide 
written statements from‘faculty members and 
deans, that is a different matter. In such 
cases, the recruiter has a right to seek out 
other opinions on the candidates. 

No placement director, however, enjoys 
being made to feel that he or she is suspected 
of “saving” the best students for “favorite” 
firms. The only favorites are those who want 
to hire our seniors—those who send a per- 
sonable, efficient, well-informed recruiter who 
tells our students the truth. Over-selling is a 
not too-prevalent vice. In fact, many re- 
cruiters seem to bend over backward to tell 
students the ugly facts of life with the Such- 
ansuch Company. The day has arrived, we 
believe, when a successful recruiter so 
labelled because of the number of men who 
stay with his company—not because of the 
number he hires. 


is 


No senior believes that any one company is 
the only answer to his placement prayer. He 
appreciates the interviewer who tells him to 
look around. In spite of what some of the 
more cynical employers think, seniors are still 
bewildered, groping, and often shy kids who 
will be men only when someone shows confi- 
dence in them and gives them a job to do. If 
they're cocky, it’s a cover-up. If they’re quiet, 
it’s paralysis. If they ask about salary, it’s 
because the company’s advance information 
was incomplete. If they want to work with 
people, it’s because they know more people 
than anything! If their handshake is weak— 
so are their knees. They aren’t much differ- 
ent, probably, than you were at your first 
interview. They may make mistakes. Didn't 
we all? 
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In the Humble Research Laboratory at Baytown, 
Texas, chemists, physicists and engineers pool their 
knowledge, their training and their experience. 


A year from now, the 
suit you wear may get its start 


at BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


At its Baytown, Texas, refinery the 

Humble Company has started the 

construction of facilities to make par- 

a! axylene from petroleum hydrocarbons. 

This paraxylene is the raw material 

for dacron, one of the miracle fibers of modern times. 

But paraxylene is only one of a hundred different 

petroleum products made at Baytown. Gasoline, of course, 

but far better gasoline than that of 10 years ago, better 

gasoline than last year’s even. Other fuels—for airplanes, 

for locomotives, for ships. Lubricants. Solvents. Butadiene. 

Waxes, Toluene. Alcohol . . . It's a list too long for catalog- 
ing here. 


HUMBLE OIL & 


... The starting point for most improved and new 
petroleum products made at Baytown is the Research 
Laboratory. There chemists, physicists and engineers pool 
their knowledge, their training and their experience to 
devise new combinations of hydroca‘bons, to improve 
refining methods, to extend the usefulness of each barrel 
of hard-to-find oil. 

The ultimate consumer is the chief beneficiary. Almost 
annually he gets better petroleum products at prices that 
have remained, for these times, relatively stable, so that 
Baytown and other great oil refineries are Exhibit A in the 
case for individual enterprise in the American democratic 
system .. . It makes working at Baytown a satisfying job. 


REFINING CO. 


P. O. BOX 2180 @ HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


The Humble Company carries on Exploration Work in nine states—Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas 
. . . Wells Drilled by Humble total 1,200—1,500 annually . . . Crude Oil Pro- 
duction averages more than 380,000 barrels daily . . . Oil and Gas Production 
Taxes total about $18 million annually ... Refining Operations of 270,000 


barrels of oil daily are centered at Baytown, Texas . 


. » Retail Sales Activities 


are confined to Texas and New Mexico. Humble is the leading Texas marketer 
. »» Humble Pipe Line Company operates 5,895 miles of crude oil and product 
trunk lines in Texas and New Mexico and transports an average of 722,000 
barrels per day of crude oil and finished products. 
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Interestingly enough, the too smooth, too 
polished, too poised student gets almost as 
much criticism as his opposite! 

It is, indeed, frustrating for companies not 
to hear from men to whom they have offered 
positions. I venture to say, however, that this 
number is small compared to the hundreds 
of men who hear nothing from companies 
that have interviewed them. 

Other firms that confuse placement person- 
nel as well as applicants are those who say, 
“We make a definite offer until the 
applicant indicates his willingness to join the 
organization on a career basis!” 

It is true that many of the points of friction 
mentioned in this article could be smoothed 
away in an efficient placement service. Almbst 


never 


every recruiter can and will wind up an inter- 
view quickly if his next appointment taps 
lightly on the door to indicate that time is up 
and that he has arrived. 

One college has eliminated the problem of 
the extensive testing that some companies re- 
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quire. Instead of consuming time and space 
in the placement service, the companies may 
use the facilities of the college testing service 
for a nominal fee. 

The placement officer who has both men 
and women registrants would do well to ask 
at the time interviewing dates are set, about 
opportunities for women. Many recruiters 
are willing (even delighted) to have blanks 
in the schedule filled with women applicants. 
If they know that they are to interview 
women, however, they should take the time 
to find out at least the general categories for 
which their company employs women. 

Well, there you are! Now, we of the great 
order of P.D.’s (placement directors, please, 
not psychotic deviates!) will sit back on pins 
and needles to await the reply of our beloved 
friends, the recruiters. In all sincerity, we 
think you’re wonderful and every letter re- 
turned paid some tribute to the hardest work- 
ing, friendliest, most helpful group we know 

the recruiters. God bless ‘em! 





education assured 
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REGIONAL NOTES 


Eastern 


The JouRNAL was very pleased to receive a copy 
recently of the History of the Eastern College Per- 
sonnel Officers, 1926-1952 by Helen MacMurtrie 
Voorhees of Mount Holyoke College. 

In every respect it is an excellent and highly 
appropriate presentation—a credit to the authoress 
and to the organization. In future years, when other 
Regional Placement Associations compile their his- 
tories they will have a real mark to shoot at. 

The history itself is divided into four sections: 
E.C.P.0. is Established, Meetings and Membership, 
Programs of the E.C.P.0., Finances. An appendix 
provides a list of attendants at the first meeting, 
officers, the E.C.P.0. Constitution and a list of other 
Regional Placement Associations with dates founded. 

Miss Voorhees has done an especially fine job on 
the text. Obviously, a lot of research has gone into 
it but she has avoided the easy fault of writing dry 
facts. Her style is warm, appealing, and very read- 
able, and the esprit characteristic of the E.C.P.O. 
colors the whole work. 

Physical format is most attractive. 
x 8% inches, printed and 
bound in burgundy cloth. Typography and design 
are unusually pleasing and appropriate. 


It is a small 


volume, 5% privately 


As histories of organizations go, this one is beauti- 
fully done. We wish space were available for a more 
detailed description. 


Midwest 


The first two issues of the MCPA Newsletter have 
been received by the JourNAL and we think hearty 
congratulations are in order. This is issued monthly 
to circulate information of interest to the member- 
ship and facilitate the exchange of ideas between 
meetings. Altogether it is a rather ambitious job— 
both consist of two, double-sided pages, 
8'5 x 11, printed by offset. Dr. Leith Shackel of 
Carleton College is the editor. (We are indebted to 
her, through the Newsletter, for the following Mid- 
west Regional Notes. ) 


Issues 


On May 14, the active members of the MCPA met 
at the University of Wisconsin to take stock after a 
year that was defined as “a rat race,” 
world” and in other, unprintable, terms. 


“out-of-this- 


The day’s program included a “tutoring” session 
for beginners by John Steele of Ohio State. (Only 
one member was smart enough to know that he was 
a beginner! Ed. note.) ... J. D. Snider’s (Indiana 
University) “Is More Counseling the Answer?” 
started a healthy discussion on the placement officer’s 
relation to vocational guidance and on his responsi- 
bility to the individual student. . . . John P. Gwin 
(Beloit) told of the growing demand for the liberal 
arts graduate. Fortune, April, 1953, gives liberal arts 
advocates some strong support. . . . “Current Prob- 


lems” led by Earl Kubicek of Lllinois Institute of 
Technology, ranged from the Armed Forces to keep- 
ing the recruiting schedule on an even keel. 

The following changes in MCPA memberships have 
come about because the former members have left 
the recruiting or placement fields: 


J. A. Sweeny, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio replaced by E. H. Marks. 

P. R. Brown, Consumers Power Co., 
Michigan replaced by R. E. Beatty. 
H. A. Hamilton, Bell Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, 

Texas replaced by Harry M. Miller. 
Arlen R. Hellwarth, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 26, 
Michigan replaced by Preston I. Amerman. 


Jackson, 


O. I. Kull, Household Finance Corp., Chicago re- 
placed by L. C. Duncan, Director of Personnel. 

Robert W. Lamson, Container Corp. of America, 
Wabash, Indiana replaced by Donald E. Coburn. 

Paul G. Pitz, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana replaced by Harry F. Sefton, Personnel 
Director. 

aa Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio replaced by J. L. 


Postlethwaite, 

Cowan. 

F. H. Roby, Square D. Company, Detroit, Michigan 
replaced by W. H. Younger. 

Glen H. Sengpiel, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio replaced by William R. Bond for recruit- 
ment. 

MacHenry Schafer, Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
replaced by J. L. Vice 
recruitment. 


Porter, President for 

Joan Dietzen, Katharine Gibbs School, Chicago 
replaced by Harriet Leyson. 

Oliver E. Graebner, Director, Placement Service, 

Valparaiso University replaced by Alfred 
Looman. 

John P. Lucey, Lever Bros., N. Y. replaced by 
Philip Dutter, Placement Assistant. 

Virginia Weiss, Personnel, Market Research, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati replaced by Virginia 
Ford. 

W. R. Baker, S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit 32, 
Michigan replaced by Bernard M. Fauber. 

Dr. Robert Farber, now Dean of DePauw Univer- 
sity replaced by David W. Robinson in charge 
of Placement Bureau. 

Donald Parks, Dean of Students, University of 
Toledo replaced by Richard R. Perry, Director 
of Placement. 

Miss Phyllis Cary, Supervisor Recruiting, Techni- 
cal and Supervisory Personnel, A.G.T., General 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, has been replaced by 


R. N. Dyruff. 
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Benton S. Lowe, Director, Public and Industry Re- 
lations, Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has been replaced by Dr. Howard 
Smith. 

Dr. Gerald Saddlemire, Director of Counseling, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, has been 
replaced by Robert H. Kessner. 

George Strawbridge, Assistant to Director of Per- 
sonnel Administration, Campbell Soup Company, 
100 Market Street, Camden, New Jersey. has 
been replaced by A. F. Romig. 

Miss Mary Kreul, Placement Secretary, School of 
Business Administration, University cf Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, has been re- 
placed by Miss Mary Vogel. 

W. P. Hopkins, Director of the De Paul University 
Placement Bureau, has been replaced by R. A. 
Gish. Mr. Hopkins is now assistant personnel 
manager for the Rheem Manufacturing Company. 

Donald E. Coburn, Personnel Manager of the 
Wabash, Indiana branch of Container Corpora- 
tion of America has been replaced by J. L. 
Thompson. 


The following MCPA members have accepted new 
positions: 
Joseph Fagot—now Director, Industrial Relations 
and Personnel, Omar, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Jack Breslin is now Director of Placement at 
Michigan State. He replaces John Schlueter who 
has joined the Lincoln-Mercury Division of the 
Ford Company. Jack’s assistant will be Tom 
Dutch. 

Many industrial college recruiters who visit the 
College of Engineering at the University of Illinois 
will miss the genial and friendly personality of 
Associate Dean Harvey H. Jordan. Jordan retires in 
September 1953 after some 40 years of service in 
college administration. As a result of contributions 
of alumni and friends of his, a fund is being estab- 
lished for the Harvey H. Jordan Scholarship Award. 

The placement officers will lose a kind and helpful 
friend when Mr. W. C. Hall, Chicago, General Per- 
sonnel Supervisor for Illinois Bell Telephone, re- 
tires in February. Mr. Hall’s enthusiasm for and 
interest in MCPA have done much to increase 
attendance at the annual meetings. 

The following colleges have set the dates for their 
annual career days: 

Macalester College — November 17. 

Carleton College — November 18. 

Carroll College — early November. 

Michigan State College — November 18, 19, and 20. 

University of Toledo—just before the Thanks- 
giving recess. 

University of Wisconsin — February 23, 24, and 25. 





COMING MEETINGS 


Eastern College Personnel Officers 
October 5, 6, 7—New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Rocky Mountain Association of Placement Officers 
October 9, 10--Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Association 
October 18, 19, 20—Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


Southwest Placement Association 
November 13, 14, 15—Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 


Southern College Placement Officers Association 
December 3, 4, 5—Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Western College Placement & Recruitment Association 
January 21, 22—San Jose, California 
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SELECTED REFERENCE DATA ON COLLEGE RECRUITING 
Compiled by 


EMILY CHERVENIK, University of Wisconsin 
Mary KreuL, University of Minnesota 
Joun E. STEELE, Ohio State University 


A. For the College Placement Staff 


Journal of College Placement, Fidelity-Phila. 
Trust Bldg., 123 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 9, Pennsylvania, $4.00. 


A quarterly publication which is the pri- 
mary organ for college placement officers 
and college recruiters. Annually lists place- 
ment officers, dates for interviewing, and 
industries and businesses planning to re- 
cruit college seniors; regularly includes 
timely articles on problems in recruitment 
and selection of personnel and occupation 
information, and outlets for specific types 
of college students. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal, 1534 O 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C., $6.00. 


Formerly known as Occupations published 
monthly from October to June. Contains 
informative articles on research in the field 
of educational personnel, many of which 
are of interest to the placement officer. 


Helping Students Find Employment, Forrest 
Kirkpatric, Chairman, American Council 
on Education Studies, Series VI, Student 
Personnel Work — No. 12, Washington, 
D. C., Vol. XIII, April, 1949, 37 pp. 
Excellent outline of the part placement 
work plays in Student Personnel Services; 
organization and fuactioning of placement 
services; cost, responsibilities of employers 
in college graduate recruitment; occupa- 
tional outlook for college graduates; deter- 
mining the market. 


Occupational Placement, Its History, Philos- 
ophies, Procedures, and Educational Impli- 
cations, Anna Y. Reed, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1946, 350 pp. 

A definitive text. Of particular interest to 
placement officers will be Part II and IV, 
the first covering organization, administra- 
tion, and operation of occupational place- 
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ment services; the latter, the future of 
occupational placement. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


Volume I, Definition of Title, contains an 
alphabetical arrangement of job titles and 
definitions. A basic reference source for 
occupational information. Volume II, Oc- 
cupational Classifications, groups the job 
titles into seven major occupation groups 
from professional and managerial to un- 
skilled occupations. Part IV, Entry Occu- 
pational Classification. A good placement 
counseling aid because it shows the rela- 
tionship between entry and _ non-entry 
occupations and helps to classify the inex- 
perienced applicant with broad interests 
and training as well as those with special- 
ized training and casual work experience. 


College Placement, R. Fred Chambers, Uni- 


versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., $1.00. 


This is a study made by Mr. Chambers on 
college placement practices. He summarizes 
the pertinent information obtained from 
college administration officials, college 
placement directors, and business firms, 
regarding the philosophy, practices and 
procedures in this work. 


B. Reference for Employe;s 


Journal of College Placement, Fidelity-Phila. 


Trust Bldg., 123 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia 9, Pennsylvania, $4.00. 

A quarterly publication which is the pri- 
mary organ for college placement officers 
and college recruiters. Annually lists place- 
ment officers, dates for interviewing, and 
industries and businesses planning to re- 
cruit college seniors; regularly includes 
timely articles on problems in recruitment 
and selection of personnel and occupation 
information, and outlets for specific types 
of college students. 
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Selecting the New Employee, Paul W. Boyn- 
ton, Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A book of 130 pages, published in 1949, 
giving an excellent digest of the techniques 
of employment procedure. 


Setting up a College Recruiting Program, Dr. 
Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, 
Northwestern University. 

Published in January, 1953 by the Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Techniques of College Recruiting, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St. N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C., 1951. 

A survey of 96 pages giving findings on 
management practices, experience, and 
opinions on various aspects of college re- 
cruiting, including recruiting literature, re- 
cruiting policies and recruiting techniques. 


College Graduates in Industry, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, 1948, 
$1.00 a copy. 

A 32 page survey on recruiting, selecting 
and training college graduates. 


Recruiting and Placing College Graduates in 
Business, Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Group Division, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., One Madison Ave., New York 10, 
New York, 1950. 

A study of 66 pages covering recruiting. 
college viewpoint and facilities, selection 


and The Code of Ethics. 


C. Reference for the Graduates 
WHAT (Data on Occupational Fields) 


Glamour College Majors Chart for Men and 
Women, Conde Nast Publications, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Comes in wall chart or pamphlet size. Wall 
chart is an eye catcher for undergraduates 
either at the point of choosing a major or 
at the point of job seeking. Lists beginning 
jobs, training, advanced positions, special 
aptitudes and personal qualifications, gen- 
eral prospects and some facts to consider. 
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place to apply, associations to contact and 
important related fields. A good “jumping 
off” place for the student exploring occu- 
pational outlets. 


Mademoiselle’s Jobs and Futures File, 575 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


This is a loose-leaf, indexed collection of 
66 articles (as of June, 1953) describing 
various positions available for women. 
Along with a section designed to help 
young women plan their job campaigns, 
the introductory part of this reference col- 
lection includes interesting, factual, inform- 
ative, and objective data on working for 
college expenses, how to choose a career, 
the problem of job hopping and similar 
advice. The main part of this reference 
collection discusses the pertinent features 
of jobs open to women, and provides a 
bibliography for practically each type of 
job discussed. In addition, useful infor- 
mation is given regarding schools provid- 
ing training for some of the less well-known 
types of work. 


Ohio State and Occupations, Dr. Frank 


Fletcher, Jr., Director of the Occupational 
Opportunities Services, The Ohio State 
University Press, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, 1945, 198 pp. 

A brief collection of job descriptions re- 
lated to the curricula or major, arranged 
alphabetically. Good starting off place for 
undergraduates. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin 


998, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Siatistics, Washington 25, D. C., 
$3.00, 1951 (revision of Bulletin 940). 


Employment outlook and trends in a vari- 
ety of industries and major occupations, 
data on earnings, training and entrance re- 
quirements. More than 400 occupations 
covered. Supplementary reference included. 


Job Descriptions for Office Occupations, De- 


partment of Labor, Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Industrial Services 
(Reprinted 1946), U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Helpful primarily for information on spe- 
cialized jobs such as purchasing agent. 
buyer, manager, personnel interviewer. At 
the same time lower eschelon jobs described 
may aid an applicant in his job decision 
because of potential. Lines of promotion 
indicated. 


Your Opportunity in Management, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York 
20, New York, 1948, 32 pp. 

Brief but concise analysis of the top jobs 
in a business or industrial organization and 
preparation for them. 


WHERE (Sources of Employer Information) 


Books on Seeking Employment 
Since there are so many excellent books in 
this field, it is suggested that graduates 
make use of the references listed within 
each book in the next section for some of 
the most pertinent references. 


U.S. Government Manual, Federal Register 

Division, National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Revised annually 
about July 1; for sale by Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
This is an organizational handbook with 
descriptive information of the agencies in 
all branches of our federal government. 
Particularly helpful for applicants inter- 
ested in government service to learn of 
functions and personnel of the various sec- 
tions within the various agencies and 
bureaus. Excellent orientation both for 
those with technical preparation to offer 
and for the general education student who 
thinks vaguely he would like to enter 
government. 


Placement Reference: Files 
Employers send booklets, descriptions and 
other material regarding their organization 
and the opportunities therein to placement 
officials. This collection of literature by 
placement directors should provide refer- 
ences regarding prospective employers. 
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Classified Directories 


Classified directories will provide special- 
ized information. State Associations of 
Manufacturers publish complete data re- 
garding their members; Chambers of Com- 
merce provide data regarding their com- 
munity; The McKettrick Directory of 
Advertisers, etc. 


HOW (Techniques in applying for and getting 


the right job with the right employer) 


Blueprint Your Career, Robert F. Moore, 


Stackpole & Heck, Inc., New York, 1949, 
152 pp. 

Written out of author’s experiences as di- 
rector of personnel at Columbia University 
for undergraduates. Suggestions and infor- 
mation for planning a career. Section on 
letter of application and the job interview 
will be of particular interest to the job 
seeker. First job performance and attitudes 


well developed. 


Six Ways to Get a Job, Paul W. Boynton, 


Harper & Brothers, 1951 (3rd edition), 
$1.50. 


Procedures and techniques for getting a job 
starting with applicant’s self analysis, job 
fields, and how to organize the job cam- 
paign. Simply and concisely written. 


How to Find and Apply for a Job, R. H. Wal- 


ters, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1947. 


Concise, thorough and easily understood 
presentation to graduates of the fundamen- 
tal steps in seeking the right job with the 
right employer. 


Pick Your Job and Land It, Edlund & Edlund, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, New York, 
1938, 300 pp. 


This book explores the portfolio techniques 
and is written by authors who are in the 
management consulting field. It is particu- 
larly useful for alumni and others who have 
had business experience and need assistance 
in presenting their qualifications in the 
most convincing manner. 





GROWTH COMPANY 
IN A GROWTH INDUSTRY 


With an eye to the future, Monsanto is 
seeking scientists and technologists for the 
company’s expanding operations. 


Monsanto is a young, ambitious, fast-growing 
company. We make some 400 different products 
for 56 different industries. Out of our research 
laboratories and manufacturing plants come 
soil conditioners, detergents, food phosphates, 
petroleum and rubber chemicals, textile and 
pharmaceutical compounds, agricultural 
chemicals, styrene monomer, acrylonitrile, 
plastics of every kind—the list is pages long 
and will be longer next month. Half of our 
sales volume derives from products not even 
in existence a decade ago. 


Monsanto has doubled in size every 5 years since 
1926. We are currently operating at an annual 
sales rate of $350 million . . . approximately 
40% ahead of last year. 


Monsanto, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
operates 8 divisions with plants, laboratories and 
sales offices from coast to coast, from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Monsanto overseas has 
branches or affiliates in 11 countries. 


We are seeking technically trained people who 
want to build their professional futures with us in 
Research, Development, Engineering, Production, 
Sales, Staff and Administration. 





Serving Industry... MONSANTO Which Serves Mankind 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
AND RECRUITING DATES FOR 1953-54 


The Journal again presents its annual listing and takes this opportunity to express its thanks to all 
respondents. Data are arranged alphabetically by States as follows: name of institution, location, place- 


ment officer(s), course completion and/or graduation dates, dates for interviews, dates to avoid. 


Special 


remarks are inserted where they apply. An asterisk (*) preceding an entry indicates that a pamphlet or 
sheet of recruiting information is available on request; company representatives should get these before 


scheduling. 


The senior interview dates as received from some colleges are those preferred but not necessarily the 
only periods for interviewing. Most colleges and universities arrange interviews throughout the school year 
for the convenience of business representatives but placement directors request that appointments be 
made at least two to three weeks in advance, earlier if possible. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo—A. C. Anderson, Di- 
rector, Placement Bureau; January 20, June 1, 
July 20, August 25. Interviews: March, April, 
May; Avoid: April 16-25. (Placement Bureau 
places teachers only; for other majors write to 
departments. ) 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn—W. Scott 
Farley, Manager, Graduate Placement Office; De- 
cember 17, March 18, June 5, August 21. Avoid: 
November 23-28, December 10-January 10, March 
12-28, May 31-June 27. 

Howard Birmingham—Damon D. Reach, 
Head, Education Dept.; January 22, May 31. 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery—R. Glenn Massen- 
gale, Dean of Men; January 29, May 31. Avoid: 
November 24-30, December 18-January 4, 22-29, 
March 26-April 5, May 21-28. 

Judson College, Marion—Robert Bowling, 
May 31. Avoid: November 25-30, 
January 3, March 17-24, May 1. 

State Teachers College, Florence—W. T. McElheny, 
Director of Student Personnel; January 22, May 
28, July 23. 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville—C. R. Wood, 
Dean. 

State Teachers College, Troy—R. 
ment Director; 
August 20. 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa—B. B. Hardy, Dean; 
June 1. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute—J. Julius 
Flood, Personnel Director; December 1, March 1, 
June 1, August 15. Interviews begin 45 days be- 
fore graduation. 

*University of Alabama, University—William D. Mc- 
Ilvaine, Director, Engineering Extension & Place- 
ment; Burton R. Morley, Commerce Placement; 
January 30, June 1, August 22. Avoid: November 
21-30, December 12-January 4, 16-February 8, 
April 10-20. 


College, 


Dean: 
December 19- 


H. Ervin, Place- 


November 27, March 5, May 28, 


ARIZONA 


American Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix— 
C. C. Cobb, Director of Placement; January 26, 
May 28. Avoid: November 26-29, December 11- 
January 3, April 15-19. 
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Arizona State College, Tempe—Robert F. Menke, 
Director of Placement; January 20, May 25, July 
10, August 14. 

Phoenix College, Phoenix—E. C. Thoroman, Super- 
vising Psychologist; January 29, May 30. 

University of Arizona, Tucson—Ralph M. Robinson, 
Director, Placement Service; January 23, May 29. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville—John E. 
Tucker, Director, Student Affairs; January 23, 
May 23, August 14. Avoid: November 21-30, De- 
cember 18-January 5, March 17, April 15-20, May 
4. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville—L. D. Trager, 
Placement Director; January 30, June 5. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 17-January 6, 15 to 
February 8, April 14-21. 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley—Mrs. Esther P. Arm- 
strong, Director, Placement Service; December, 
March, June, September. Avoid: last two weeks of 
June and December. 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield—Edward Simonsen, 
Dean of Men; June 5. 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena—Don- 
ald S. Clark, Director of Placements; June 11. 
Interviews: January 11-April, except March 15-31. 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo—John E. Jones, Placement Officer; De- 
cember 11, March 23, June 19. Avoid: November 
25-28, December 5-January 6, March 18-29, Apri! 
16-18. 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco— 
Joseph A. Amori, Director, Personnel Placement 
Service; February 3, June 23. 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont—Ruth Witten, 
Registrar; February 3, June 9. Avoid: December 
15-January 4, 23-February 10. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton—Elliott J. Taylor, 
Director of Placement; January 28, June 12. 
Avoid: all holidays, one week before Easter, one 
week before each closing date. 

Compton College, Compton—Earle J. Holmes, Place- 
ment Director; June 18. 
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Deep Springs College, Deep Springs—William G. 
Greeman, Director. (Recruiters should inform 
themselves on Deep Springs before including it on 
itineraries. ) 

Fresno State College, Fresno—Mrs. Gean Howard, 
Employment Counselor; January 29, June 8. 
Avoid: November 11, 26-29, December 19-January 
+, 29-February 28, April 10-19, May 31, June 2-8. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles—J. D. 
Fenn, Director of Placement; January 29, June 6. 
Interviews: Monday through Friday from 8 to 5. 
Arrange dates by phone or mail. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata—Mary Louise Hum- 
phrey, Placement Secretary; January 23, May 30. 
Avoid: Easter. 

Los Angeles State College of Applied Sciences, Los 
Angeles—Don D. Prosser, Placement Officer; Jan- 
uary 29, June 18, August 27. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles— 
Lucien L. Escallier, Placement Director; January 
26, June 7. Interviews: dates must be confirmed 
by letter or phone in advance of visit. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Calif—Edwin C. 
Walter, Placement Officer; December 4, March 3, 
May 23, September 2. 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills—Frank Weir, 
Director of Student Personnel; June 6. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento—John_ E. 
Samara, Placement Secretary; January 23, June 
12. 

San Diego State College, San Diego—Will M. Kid- 


well, Director of Placement; January 29, June 11. 
Avoid: November 26-27, December 18-January 4, 
21-February 8, April 10-18, June 3-10. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco—Dr. Joe 
Smith, Director of Placement; January 29, June 


11. Avoid: November 11, 26-27, December 19- 
January 3, 21-28, February 22, April 15-16, May 
31, June 3-10. 

San Jose State College, San Jose—Vernon A. Ouel- 
lette, Placement Officer; December 18, March 19, 
June 19, August 6. Interviews: start anytime after 
December Ist. Avoid: last week of each quarter. 

Santa Kosa Junior College, Santa Rosa—Randolph 
Newman, Assistant to the President; January 28, 
June 19. Avoid: December 19-January 3, April 
10-18. 

Stanford University, Stanford—Eugene W. Dils, Di- 
rector, Placement Service; December 18, March 
19, June 13. Interviews: October 5-December 4, 
January 11-March 5, 30-May 28, for graduates in 
corresponding quarters. Avoid: November 26-29, 
February 22. 

Iniversity of California, Davis—Burton A. King, 
Placement Office Manager; January 28, June 17. 
Interviews: Ideal dates, December 7-18, April 15- 
25. Avoid: December 21-January 2, 18-February 8, 
April 26-May 1, after June 7. 

Iniversity of California, Los Angeles—John W. 
Adams, Manager, Bureau of Occupations; January 
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28, June 17. Avoid: November 26, December 21- 
January 1, 18-February 15, 22, April 26-May 1, 31, 
June 7. 

Iniversity of San Francisco, San Francisco—John J. 
Partridge, Placement Director; January 30, June 
12. Avoid: November 9-18, January 18-27, April 
5-14, June 2-11. Placement office is off-campus at 
Room 100, 582 Market Street. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara—Mrs. Helen 
E. Ferris, Placement Director; June 12. Avoid: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, February 22, March 8- 
10, April 15-19, 21-23, May 5, 27, 31, June 1-5. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles— 
Mrs. Florence B. Watt, Director, Bureau of Em- 
ployment; January 27, June 10. Avoid: November 
26-28, December 21-January 2, 18-27, April 12-17, 
May 3l-June 10. 

Ventura College, Ventura—R. W. Pax, Dean of 
Guidance & Records; January 29, June 18. 

Whittier College, Whittier—John H. Bright, Chair- 
man, Department of Education; January 30, 
June 12. 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa—Howard R. Foster, 
Director of Public Relations; June, August. 

*Colorado Agricultural & Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins—Lyle N. Slonecker, Director of Placement; 
December 11, March 12, June 11. Avoid: all 
weekends and October 22-25, November 25-30, De- 
cember 5-January 6, March 12-30, May 14, 31. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greely—Wil- 
liam Hartman, Director of Public Relations; De- 
cember 18, March 16, June 4, August 20. Avoid: 
November 26-27, December 19-January 4, March 
16-22, May 28, 31, June 2-14, July 4-5. 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad—Miss Ver- 
nona Harmsen; May 31. 

*University of Colorado, Boulder—R. Fred Chambers, 
Director, Placement Bureau; January 28, June 5. 
Interviews: after January 5. Avoid: January 19- 
February 4, April 9-20, May 8, 26, June 5, all 
Saturdays. 

University of Denver, Denver—John Epperson, Di- 
rector of Placement, Main Office at University 
Park Campus (Teacher Placement, Arts & 
Sciences); Jonn Pompelli, Assistant Placement 
Director, Downtown Office at 211 15th Street 
(Business Administration, Law); December 11, 
March 19, June 12, August 27. Avoid: December 
8-January 6, March 15-April 2. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison—Rial 
R. Lake, Director of Placement; December 4, 
March 5, May 21, August 6. 


CONNECTICUT 


Annhurst College, Putnam—Sister Gertrude Emilie, 
Dean. Interviews: during March, April, May. 

Connecticut College, New London—L. Alice Ramsay, 
Personnel Director; June 6. Avoid: November 25- 
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concerned with employment possibilities for 


Engineers and Physicists 


HUGHES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES last year added to their 


Staff 75 graduates in Electrical Engineering, Physics and Mechanical Engineering from colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 


In addition, more than go other graduates joined the Hughes organization for continued 
opportunities in their fields through the HUGHES COOPERATIVE FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
GRAM FOR MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES. This is a continuing plan to assist out- 
standing graduates in obtaining their Master of Science Degrees while employed in industry 
and making significant contributions to important military work. 


RADAR LABORATORY 


: ea GUIDED MISSILE LABORATORY 
Hughes, one of the nation’s leading 


, “ee ° ADVANCED ELECTRONICS LABORATORY 
advanced electronics organizations, is | 
located in Southern California. College ELECTRON TUBE LABORATORY 


and university graduates who qualify work | MICROWAVE LABORATORY 


in the following divisions at Hughes: SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


FIELD ENGINEERING 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT personnel work with Radar Systems, Servomechanisms, 
Computers, Systems Analysis, Information Theory, Automatic Controls, Physical Analysis, 
Microwave Tubes, Pulse Circuitry, Semiconductor Physics, Diodes, Transistors, Photo Devices, 
Test Equipment Design, Miniaturization, Electromechanical Design, Gyros, Hydraulics, Sub- 
miniaturization, Mechanical Design, Instrumentation, Telemetering, Antennas, Wave Guides. 
ENGINEERING WORK INCLUDES THE FIELDS OF: Technical Writing, Missile Field 


Engineering, Engineering Administration, Radar and Missile Instruction, Radar Field Engi- 
neering, Patent Law. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING STAFF 
ALUMNI RETURNING FROM 


MILITARY SERVICE often have special HUGHES 
qualifications because of military experience. 
We would be happy to correspond with 
them, either through your office or directly, 
relative to openings on our Staff. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, 


California 
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29, December 18-January 4, 18-February 4, March 
27-April 6, May 17-June 2. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield—William B. Flanagan, 
Placement Director; June 8. Interviews: Febru- 
ary through May, arranged in advance. 

Hillyer College, Hartford—Philip A. Goold, Director 
of Counseling; late January, early June. Avoid: 
December 20-January 6, March 26-April 7. 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford—Anne-Dillon 
Curry, Director of Placement: June 11. 

State Technical Institute, Hartford—Carmelo S. 
Greco, Assistant Director; June 10. Avoid: all 
legal holidays, December 22-31, April 12-16. 

Trinity College, Hartford—John F. Butler, Placement 

Director; June 13. Interviews: February 2-May 
25. Avoid: March 18-28, April 15-16. 
Iniversity of Connecticut, Storrs—John E. Powers. 
Placement Officer; January 29, June 4. _ Inter- 
views: December 2-17, January 11-19, February 11- 
March 25, April 7-May 21. Avoid: February 12. 
25. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown—Herbert Connelly, 
Alumni Secretary; June 9. Avoid: September 18- 
November 16, 25-December 1, 11l-January 6, 27- 
February 20, April 1-13, May 15-18, 25-June 13. 

Yale New Haven—Stuart H. Clement, 
Supervisor, Senior Placement (Drawer 1003 A, 
Yale Station); June 7. Interviews: December 1- 
May 13. Avoid: all before December 1, December 
16-January 5, 18-February 1, 26, March 26-April 6, 
all Saturdays. 


University, 


DELAWARE 

University of Delaware, Newark—Mrs. Geraldine 
M. Wyatt, Director, Business Guidance & Place- 
ment Bureau; February 3, June 10, September 20. 
Interviews: mid-term grads October 26-January 
23, June & September grads December 1-May 28. 
Avoid: Saturdays and November 25-29, December 
17-January 4, 25-February 9, April 5-12. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Franklin University—George B. 
Placement Director; February, June. 

Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, 
Corey, Registrar; monthly. 

Catholic University of America—Martin E. Casey, 
Director of Placement; June 8. Interviews: No- 
vember 9-December 15, February 8-April 19. 
Avoid: November 11, 26-27, December 8, February 
22, March 4-5. 

George Washington University—Patricia Coulter, 
Student Placement Officer; November 11, Febru- 
ary 22, June 6. Interviews: October 19-January 20, 
March 1-May 19. Avoid: November 11, 26-28, De- 
cember 21-January 2, April 16-21. 

Howard University—Mrs. Marian V. Coombs, Place- 
ment Officer; January 29, June 4. 

Wilson Teachers College—Paul O. Carr, Assistant 
to the President; June 17. 


Benjamin Dickey. 


Inc.—E. A. 
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FLORIDA 


Chipola Junior College, Marianna—G. W. Allen, Jr., 
Registrar & Placement Officer; January 28, June 
8. Avoid: January 21-28, June 1-8. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee—E. G. Tully, 
Director, Vocational Guidance & Placement; Mrs. 
Margaret Blair, Assistant Director, Vocational 
Guidance & Placement; January 30, May 29, no 
data on summer school yet. Avoid: November 20, 
25-30, December 18-January 4, 26-February 3, 
April 1-6, May 25-June 15. 

University of Florida, Gainesville—Maurice E. May- 
berry, University Placement Officer; January 30, 
June 7, August 7. Interviews: November 1- 
December 8, January 5-May 21. Avoid: November 
25-30, January 16-29, April 16-19. 

*University of Miami, Coral Gables—Louis A. 


Miller, Director of Placement Service; February 
Avoid: 
19-January 4, 26- 


1, June 7. Interviews: November-April. 
November 25-30, December 
February 15, March 17. 

University of Tampa—H. G. Baker, Dean of Men; 
January 28, June 4, August 6. 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur—S. G. 
of the Faculty; June 7. 

Albany State College, Albany—Ben C. 
Director of Public Relations; June 7, August 20. 

Emory University, Emory University—Charles N. 
Watson, Director, Student Personnel; December 
18, March 14, June 5, August 20. Avoid: after 
December 10 in 1953; March 8-24, May 26-June 5. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta—Fred W. 
Ajax, Associate Dean of Students; March 20, 
June 12, September 11, December 18. Interviews: 
all 1954 classes begin January 11. Avoid: March 
21-28, June 12-July 1, September 11-28. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro—Thomas C. 
Little, Director of the Placement Service; June 7, 
August 20. 

Shorter College, Rome—Dean Edwin Gustand; June 7. 

South Georgia College, Douglas—Thomas Y. Whit- 
ley, Dean of Students; May 1-15. 

Toccoa Falls Bible College, Toccoa Falls—John E. 
Emary, Registrar. 

University of Georgia, Athens—Miss Anne Seawell, 
Director of Placement; December 19, March 18, 
June 7, August 20. Interviews: October 1-Decem- 
ber 11, January 11-March 12, March 29-May 31, 
June 21-August 18. 


Stukes, Dean 


Hampton, 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College, Pocatello—C. A. Tallberg, Di- 
rector of Student Affairs; January 30, May 31. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa—Joe J. Keen, 
Assistant Registrar; May 31. 

Ricks College, Rexburg—Marriner D. Morrell, 
Chairman, Department of Education; December 3, 
March 5, May 27. 
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University of Idaho, Moscow—Harlow H. Campbell, 
Director, Placement Service; January 31, June 6. 
Interviews: October 19-30, November 2-6, 16-20, 
30-December 11, January 4-15, February 8-March 
26, April 5-14, 20-23. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora College, Aurora—December 18, March 19, 
June 11. 

Bradley University, Peoria—Kermit K. Johnson, 
Placement Officer; January 29, June 4. Interviews: 
begin October 6, grads probably will be exhausted 
by mid-April. Avoid: October 23, November 25-30, 
December 18-January 4, 25-February 8, April 15- 
20, after May 31. 

Carthage College, Carthage—Cora Forbush, Director 
of Placement; January 28, June. 

Centralia Township Junior College, Centralia—Rob- 
ert O. Birkimer, Dean; June 7. Avoid: May 25-28. 

Danville Junior College, Danville—Miss Mary Miller, 
Dean; January 8, May 14. 

De Paul University, Chicago—Raymond A. Grish, 
Director, Placement Bureau; December 5, January 
29. Avoid: November 9-13, 23-27, January 25-29 
(Commerce); October 26-30, November 23-27 
(Liberal Arts). 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst—Alfred Friedli, Dean; 
January 29, June 6. 

Eureka College, Eureka—Burrus Dickinson, Presi- 
dent; January 30, June 4. 


F. 


Lemont—E. 


Fournier Institute of Technology, 
Hoffman, President; June 13. 
Greenville College, Greenville—Prof. George T. Tade, 


Acting Dean; September 15, May 31. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 18-January 21, April 
2-13. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville—J. L. Clements, Place- 
ment Officer; June 13. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago—Earl C. 
Kubicek, Director, Alumni Relations & Placement; 
January 30, June 11. Interviews: current class 
graduates and advanced degree candidates only; 
October 5-Commencement. Avoid: Saturdays, holi- 
days and November 26-27, December 21-January 
4. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal—Harold 
E. Gibson, Director, Bureau of Appointments; 
January 29, June 11. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington—Mrs. 
Thelma Watt, Director, Student Placement Office; 
January 28, June 7. Avoid: November 25-30, 
December 18-January 4, 22-28, March 26-April 5, 
16. 

Knox College, Galesburg—Wilbur F. Pillsbury, Di- 
rector of Business Placement; December 8, March, 
June 8. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest—James Shikami, 
Placement Director; January 28, June 5. Avoid: 
November 12-16, 25-30, December 18-Jan. 4, 20- 
February 3, March 25-29, April 9-19, May 25- 
June 5. 
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MacMurray College, Jacksonville—Mrs. Mildred G. 
Davidson, Director of Placement; February 8, 
June 6. Avoid: December 18-January 5, March 25- 
April 6. 

Millikin University, Decatur—Glen R. Smith, Di- 
rector, Business Placement Bureau; June 4, 
August 6. Make advance appointment. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth—Charles Gavin, Di- 
rector of Placement; February 2, June 8. Avoid: 
December 17-January 5, March 26-April 6. 

Northwestern University, Evanston=Frank S. Endi- 
cott, Director of Placement; December 17, March 
20, June 14, August 10. For Engineers & Chem- 

Clarence E. Watson, Industrial Relations 
Department, Technological Institute; for Com- 
merce & Liberal Arts: Fred L. Hefferon, Place- 
ment Assistant, Pearsons Hall. Interviews: Octo- 
ber 26-December 7, January 18-March 12, April 
12-May 17. Avoid: November 26-27. 

Quincy College, Quincy—Rev. Gabriel Brinkman, 
Placement Director; January 31, June 6. 

Rockford College, Rockford—Mrs. Thera T. Lind- 
sey, Director of Placement June 11. 
Avoid: weekend of May 22. 

Rosary College, River Forest—Sister Mary Liam, 
Director of Placement Bureau; June 7. 

Shimer College, Mount Carroll—Joseph P. Schnitz- 
en, Dean of Students; May 31. 

Southern Lllinois University, Carbondale—Roye R. 
Bryant, Director, Placement Service; November 
30, March 8, June 6. Avoid: October 31, Novem- 
ber 26-27, December 1-5, 7, 19-January 4, March 
9-13, 22, April 16-18, June 7-10. 

University of Chicago, Chicago—Robert C. Woellner, 
Director, Vocational Guidance & Placement; De- 
cember 18, March 19, June 11. 

University of Illinois, Urbana—H. S. Dawson, Di- 
rector of Placement Bureau; February 14, June 
20, August 14. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton—Mrs. Rana B. Mc- 
Donald, Placement Director; January 29, June 14, 
August 20. Avoid: December 15-January 8, 29- 
February 4, April 9-20, June 4-14. 


ists: 


Service; 


INDIANA 


Butler University, Indianapolis—L. Gray Burdin, 
Dean of Men; January 29, June 11, August 7. 
Avoid: November 9-14, 25-30, December 19- 
January 4, 21-28, February 1-6, March 29-April 
3, 10-19. 

DePauw University, Greencastle—David W. Robin- 
son, Director of Personnel Service and Assistant 
Dean of Students; January 20, June 2. Miss 
Lucile M. Schever, Assistant Dean of Students 
coordinates business and industrial placement for 
women. Avoid: before November 1, November 
24-30, December 17-January 5, 17-February 3, 
March 25-April 6. 

Earlham College, Richmond—address Placement Di- 
rector; June 2. 
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Evansville College, Evansville—Everette Walker, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel Services; December 5, 
March 11, June 7, August 7. Avoid: December 2- 
10, March 8-16, June 2-11. 

Franklin College, Franklin—Kenneth M. Cleveland, 
Director of Placement; February 5, June 11. 
Avoid: December 18-January 4, April 15-26. 

Hanover College, Hanover—Robert Calvert, Jr., Di- 
rector of Placement; January 30, June 14. Avoid: 
December 19-January 4, April 9-20. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis—Dr. W. Earl 
Stoneburner, Dean & Registrar; January 29, June 
ll. 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne—Howard P. 
Smith, Director, Student-Industrial Relations; 
February 21, May 21, August 21, November 21. 

Indiana University, Bloomington—J. D. Snider, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Personnel Relations & Place- 
ment; January 30, June 14. Interviews: October 
14-November 23, November 30-December 16, Jan- 
uary 5-20, February 15-April 13, 23-May 28, June 
28-August 13. Avoid: November 24-29, December 
17-January 4, April 14-22, May 29-June 27, July 5. 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis—Donald M. 
Mattison, Director; January 23, May 28. 

Marion College, Marion—C. G. Lawrence, Director 
of Placement Bureau; June 1, August 7. 

Oakland City College, Oakland City—Esther K. 
Crawford, Director of Placement; December 4, 
March 12, June 3. 

Purdue University, Lafayette—F. Lynn Cason, Di- 
rector, Placement Service for Men; January 24, 
May 31, August 8. Interviews: Start October 26, 
end May 22. Avoid: November 25-28, December 
18-January 5, 23-30, April 14-24. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute—Noble C. 
Blair, Field Representative; June 5. Interviews: 
after November 2. Avoid: November 25-29, De- 
cember 19-January 4, 18-27, February 22, March 
17, April 15-20. 

Saint 


Joseph’s College, 
Baird, Director of Placement; January 23, June 6. 


Collegeville—Rev. R. P. 


Avoid: November 25-30, December 6-10, 16- 
January 4, 23-February 3, 22, April 5-10, 14-21, 
May 4-5, 19-20, 27. 

Tri-State College, Angola—Jonas E. Crisman, Place- 
ment Director; December 18, March 19, June 11, 
August 27. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame—William R. 
Dooley, Placement Director; January 29, June 6. 
Interviews: Graduate Students, all year; under- 
graduates, in final semester only (second semester 
interviews from February 8). Avoid: all Satur- 
days & Sundays, all before October 16, November 
25-30, December 7-9, 18-January 8, 18-February 
5, 22-23, April 12-23, all after May 24. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso—Alfred R. Loo- 
man, Director of Placement; January 24, May 30. 
Avoid: December 18-January 6, 16-27, April 9-21. 
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IOWA 


Central College, Pella—Dr. Walter D. DeKock, Pro- 
fessor of Education; January 24, June 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids—Dr. John X. Jamrich, 
Dean of Students; June 13. 

Drake University, Des Moines—O. E. Niffenegger, 
Director of Placement Services; February 5, June 
7. Interviews: October 1-May 20. Avoid: Novem- 
ber 24-31, December 2-5, 7, 17-January 6, 28- 
February 12, April 15-20. All retailing students 
are off-campus Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Iowa State College, Ames, lowa—Lawrence R. Hill- 
yard, Engineering Division, Mrs. Irene Buchanan, 
Home Economics Division, R. M. Vifquain, Divi- 
sion of Agriculture. Avoid: before October 20, 
November 25-29, December 12-January 12, March 
13-31, May 13-14, June 5-20. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant—G. B. Fer- 
rell, Director of Placement; January 22, June 1. 

Muscatine Junior College, Muscatine—James F. 
Loper, Dean; January 15, May 28. 

Parsons College, Fairfield—Mrs. Ethel C. Sherman, 
Director of Guidance and Placement; January 29, 
June 6. 

Saint Ambrose College, Davenport—L. W. Bowie, 
Director of Placement; January 29, May 30, July 
30. Avoid: March 27-31. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City—Miss Helen 
Barnes, Business & Industrial Placement; J. Wayne 
Deegan, Engineering Placement, Miss Frances 
Camp, Education Placement; February 5, June 9. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City Junior College, 
Galle, Dean of Men, May 28. 

Baker University, Baldwin—Leon A. Willgus, Di- 
rector of Promotion & Placement; January 15, 
May 21. Avoid: November 26-29, December 19- 
January 3, April 15-19. 

Coffeyville College, Coffeyville—Karl M. 
Dean; May 28. 

Friends University, Wichita—Wendell E. Hadley, 
Head of Education Department; June, August. 
Hesston College, Hesston—Justus G. 

Dean; June 4. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan—Chester E. Peters, 
Director, Placement Bureau; January 23, May 23, 
July 31. Avoid: November 24-29, December 19- 
January 3, 18-28, April 15-19, May 17-21. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia—Alex A. 
Daughtry, Director of Placement; January 23, May 
27. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg—Lester 
L. Tracy, Jr., Director of Placement; January 22, 
May 27, July 30. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina—John F. 
Courter, Director of University Services; January 


22, June 1. 


Arkansas—K. R. 


Wilson, 


Halsinger, 





WHY THEY'RE SUJRE THEY'RE IN THE RIGHT JOB 


at HARNISCHFEGER 


There’s very little turnover among the engineers at the Harnischfeger 


Corporation. The reason is simple: the men who come to work here 
know they’re taking a job that’s right for them. They’re right for 
their jobs; they like their work; they stay. 


Putting the right engineer in the right spot is, we feel, our most 
important personnel task. So far, we’ve been fairly successful at it— 
our record of continuous growth since 1884 vouches for that. 


Here’s how we do it: 


e All engineer applicants are carefully screened as to their preferences, 


background, personality. 


e Engineers who pass screening are given a full battery of aptitude tests 
to determine what they’d be best at, what they’d be happiest doing, and 


whether they’d fit. 


e All Harnischfeger engineers take an intensive 18-month training pro- 


gram—with pay. By the time they start their regular work, they know 


their job, the company, its products and its markets perfectly. 


In short, they’re sure they’ve got the right job. 





Headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis. 9 plants in 5 
states, 18 district sales offices plus export offices. 
Established 1884. Over 4,000 employees 


Manufactures construction equipment: P & H 


power shovels, excavators, truck cranes, mining 
shovels, soil stabilizers 


Manufactures industrial products: P & H over- 
head cranes, electric hoists, welding equipment, 
truck and crawler cranes 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 





Manufactures: prefabricated homes, diesel engines 


Wants engineers: electrical, mechanical, civil, min- 
ing, general and industrial . . . for: sales, design, 
and industrial engineering positions 


For full information, write Training Director, 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4400 W. National Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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McPherson College, McPherson—Robert Mays, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 15, May 25. Avoid: 
December 18-January 4, April 9-20, May 14. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa—Prof. Jess Cullison, Di- 
rector of Placement; May 28. 

Sterling College, Sterling—Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, 
Director of Placement; January 23, May 31, 
August 6. 

Iniversity of Kansas, Lawrence—Jack D. Heysinger, 
Assistant Dean, School of Business; Paul B. Lar- 
sen, Dean, College of Liberal Arts; T. DeWitt 
Carr, Dean, School of Engineering; Burton W. 
Marvin, Dean, School of Journalism; R. Q. Brew- 
ster, Chairman, Chemistry Department; J. D. 
Stranathan, Chairman, Physics Department; G. 
B. Price, Chairman, Mathematics Department; 
January 28, June 7, August 7. 

of Wichita, Wichita—James K. Sours, 
Director of Student Services; January 19, June 1. 

Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka—Glenn R. 
Coulter, Director of Employment; January 30, 
June 6. 


Iniversity 


KENTUCKY 
Bellarmine College, Louisville—James P. 
Assistant to the President; June 15. 


Sullivan, 


Berea College, Berea—Charles C. Carrington, Place- 
ment Director; January 28, June 1. 
ber 20-January 5, April 8-14. 

Bethel (Jr.) College, Hopkinsville W. E. 
Dean-Registrar; May 31. 

Centre College, Danville 
January 29, June 6. 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond—D. J. 
Carty, in charge of Placement; January 29, 
June 2, August 4. Avoid: Saturdays, Sundays, 

holidays. 


Avoid; Decem- 
Burton, 


Jameson M. Jones, Dean; 


Georgetown College; Georgetown—J. Foley Snyder, 


Director of Placement 
August 2. 

Lindsey-Wilson College, Columbia—Miss Cyrintha 
Terry, Administrative Assistant; May 27, July 30. 
(Two year college.) 

Morehead State College, Morehead—Monroe Wicker, 
Director, Placement Bureau; June 2. 

Murray State College, Murray—M. O. Wrather, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 21, May 27, July 31. 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah—R. G. Matheson, 
President; May 27. 

Transylvania College, Lexington—A. B. Crawford, 
Dean of Men; December, March, June, August. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington—Hambleton 
Tapp, Director of Placement; June 5, August 14. 


& Registrar; May 28, 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge—Frank T. 
Carrol, Jr., Assistant to the Dean, College of 
Engineering; January, June, August. Interviews: 
January grads in October, November, December, 
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early part of January; June & August grads in 
February, March, April, early part of May. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond—L. E. 
Chandler, Dean of Division of Student Life; Jan- 
uary 31, June 1, August 8. 

Southwestern Louisana Institute, Lafayette—B. H. 
Tobin, Acting Director of Placement; January 
23. May 24, August 6. Avoid: November 21-30, 
December 19-January 4, April 14-20. 

Tulane University, New Orleans—Johnie E. Branch, 
Placement Officer; February, June, August. Avoid: 
January 18-February 1, March 1-2. 


MAINE 


Bates Coliege, Lewiston—Dr. L. Ross Cummins, Di- 
rector of Guidance & Placement; June 13. Inter- 
views: February 9-May 15. Avoid: March 26- 
April 6. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick—I. A. Ladd, Jr., Place- 
ment Director; June 19. Interviews: January 8- 
May 20. Avoid: January 22-February 8, March 26- 
April 7. 

Colby College, Waterville—Ellsworth W. Millett, 
Alumni Secretary; June 14. Avoid: November 14, 
25-30, December 17-January 5, 19-29, March 26- 
April 6, May 25-June 14. 

Nasson College, Springvale—Alysan Hooper, Place- 
ment Bureau manager; May 30. Interviews: April 
& May. 

University of Maine, Orono—Philip J. Brockway, 
Director of Student Aid and Placement; February 
6. June 20. Interviews: after November 15. Avoid: 
December 18-January 4, 28-February 8, April 2-12. 


MARYLAND 


College, Baltimore—Miss Mary T. Me- 
Curley, Director of Vocational Guidance; Decem- 
ber 17, March 18, June 13. Avoid: one week be- 
fore end of each term. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore—J. Lyon 
Rogers, Director, Bureau of Appointments; June 
8, 1954. Interviews: Bachellors & Masters from 
yanuary 5-March 31; Ph.D.’s from October 15- 
March 31. Avoid: November 12-13, 26-29, Decem- 
ber 21-January 4, 20-February 5, 22. 

Maryland State College, Princess Anne 
Wood, Director of Admissions; June 1. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore—J. Percy Bond, 
Director, Admissions and Placement Office; June 
7. Interviews: All year except August, from 10- 
12 AM and 2-4 PM. 

Saint John’s College, Annapolis—Joseph F. Holly- 
wood, Jr., Director of Admissions; June 15. Avoid: 
April. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore—Prof. John F. 
Spellissy, Placement Director, January 29, June 4, 
September 3. Interviews: Monday through Friday; 
January 4-February 5, August; March-May, by 
prior arrangements for groups. 


Goucher 


Violet J. 
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*University of Maryland, College Park—Lewis M. 
Knebel, Assistant Dean of Men, In Charge of 
Placement; January 28, June 5. Interviews: (in 
order of desirability) February grads: November 
16-20, October 21-November 6, December 3-11, 
November 9-13; June grads: February 15-March 
12, 15-April 2, 5-14, non-technical only from April 
22-May 7. Avoid: November 25-December 2, De- 
cember 18-January 8, prior to October 21 prob- 
ably not very productive, February 1-5, 22, April 
15-21. Interviewing June grads prior to February 
10 or after May 7 will probably not be productive. 
From January 11-15, both February and June 
grads may be interviewed on one visit but this is 
not recommended. 

Washington College, 
Dean; June 6. 


Chestertown—Joseph Doyle, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College, Amherst—J. Alfred Guest, Alumni 
Secretary; June 13. Avoid: January 22-February 
1, March 20-April 5. 

Assumption College, Worcester—Rev. Louis Dion, 
Dean; June 6. 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson 
Park—Everett W. Stephens, Director of Person- 
nel; December 18, March 26, June 21. Interviews: 
after January 5. Avoid: March 20-April 6. 

Bentley School of Accounting & Finance, Boston— 
Philip S. Gardner, Placement Director; June 11. 
Interviews: February-May. Avoid: March 20-28. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67—George P. Donald- 
son, Director of Vocational Guidance & Placement; 
June 9. Avoid: December 8, 18-January 3, 18-29, 
February 22, March 17, April 14-26, May 17-June 
1. 

Boston University, Boston—Norman H. Abbott, Di- 
rector, Placement Service; Clarence E. Forbes, 
Senior Placement—Men; Emaline L. Kelley, 
Women’s Placement; January 25, May 25, August 
28. Interviews: November 2-24, 30-December 18, 
January 4-15, February 2-March 19, March 29- 
May 18. Avoid: November 11, February 22, March 
15, April 16, 19. 

Bouve-Boston School, Medford 55—Miss Gloria K. 
Schmidt, Placement Officer, June. 

Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, Fall River— 
Walter E. Marston, Director of Placement; June 
1. Interviews: January 4-May 7. Avoid: Satur- 
days, January 11-22, February 22, March 29-April 
2, 15-16, 19. 

Brandeis University, Waltham — Stanley D. Wein- 
stein, Assistant Director of Student Personnel; 
June 13. Avoid: December 23-January 4, 25- 
February 4, April 16-26. 

Clark University, Worcester—Dr. David Lane, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 30, June 6. Inter- 
views: February 1-May 19. Avoid: April 3-12. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester—Frank Gal- 
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lagher, Director of Placement: June 9. Interviews: 
January 6-May 14. Avoid: January 18-February 
1, 22, April 14-26. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston 70—J. 
Naylor, Director of Personnel Bureau; June 7. 

Emmanuel College, Boston—Rose M. Mullin, Direc- 
tor of Placement; June 7. Avoid: December 18- 
February 1. 

Franklin Technical Institute, Boston—William W. 
Crowninshield, Placement Officer; June 10, May 
31. Interviews by arrangement. 

Harvard University, Cambridge—Louis L. Newby, 
Assistant Placement Director, Harvard College; 
June 17. Interviews: October 1-April 30. Avoid: 
October 12, November 11, 26, December 20-Febru- 
ary 3, 22, April 4-11, 19. 

Lowell Technological 


R. 


Institute (formerly, Lowell 
Textile Institute), Lowell—James W. Bell, Di- 
rector, Placement Bureau; June 7. Interviews: 
March 1-May 1. Avoid: April 4-21. 

New Bedford Institute of Textiles & Technology, 
New Bedford—James L. Giblin, Placement Di- 
rector; June 4. 
pointment. 

North Adams State Teachers College, North Adams 
—Dr. Hazel B. Mileham, Director of Placement; 
about June 1, about August 1. 

Northeastern University, Boston—Prof. George W. 
Towle, Acting Director of Cooperative Work; 
June. Interviews: Division A: February 3-April 2; 
Division B: December 28-January 22, April 13- 
May 14. Avoid: January 1, February 22, 23, April 
12, 19, all Saturdays. 

Regis College, Weston—Elizabeth Murphy, Director 
of Placement; June 15. Interviews: February 10, 
May 29. Avoid: Thursdays, Holidays, February 
22, March 19, April 12-26. 

Simmons College, Boston—Anna M. Hanson, Di- 
rector of Placement; June 7. Avoid: January 19- 
February 1, 22, March 19-29, April 19. 

Smith College, Northampton—Miss Alice Norma 
Davis, Director, Vocational Office; June 7. Inter- 
views: prefer February 1-Aprii 1. Avoid: Decem- 
ber 16-January 1, March 22-April 11, February 22. 

Springfield College, Springfield—Howard H. Mac- 
Mullen, Director of Placement; June 13, August 
12. 

*Tufts College, Medford—Mrs. Viola Saltmarsh, Di- 
rector of Placement; Interviews: Technical: Jan- 
uary, February, March; Liberal Arts Men: March, 
April, May; Liberal Arts Women: April, May. 
(Write for information sheet for exact dates to 
interview or avoid.) 

*University of Massachusetts, Amherst—Emory E. 
Grayson, Director of Placement; Robert J. Morris- 
sey, Placement Officer for Men; Mrs. Carol B. 
Cornish, Placement Officer for Women; February 
2, June 6. Avoid: all before January 6, January 
25-February 3, 22, March 20-29, April 15-21, May 
22-June 6. 


Interviews: March-May by ap- 
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Wellesley College, Wellesley—Mrs. Joan F. Bishop, 
Director, Placement Office; Mrs. Louise Hosmer 
Mawardi, Assistant Director for Teaching, Govern- 
ment, Group Work; Mrs. Alta Kempton, Place- 
ment Counselor for business; June 14. Avoid: 
December 17-January 8, February 1-14, April 3-14. 

Wheaton College, Norton—Miss Helen H. Mueser, 
Placement Director; June 6. Avoid: March 26- 
April 5. 

Williams College, Williamstown—William O. Wyc- 
koff, Director of Placement; June 13. Interviews: 
prefer February 23-April 2, April 19-May 13. 
Avoid: December 19-January 4, 23-February 4, 
April 3-14, May 26. 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian College, Adrian—Viola C. Miller, Registrar; 
January 30, June 6, August. 

Albion College, Albion—Wayne H. Fleenor, Director 
of Public Relations; January 9, May 28. Avoid: 
December 19-January 4, 28-February 5, April 
10-19. 

Alma College, Alma—Harlan R. McCall, Director of 
Placement; late January, June 1. Avoid: November 
25-30, December 19-January 4, April 10-21. 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti—Walter Greig, Executive 
Vice-President; December, March, June, Septem- 
ber. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs—C. 
D. Striplin, Registrar; January 21, May 24. Avoid: 
November 25-29, December 22-January 3, April 1-5. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids—James T. Tyree, Assist- 
ant Dean of Commerce; December 4, March 12, 
June 11, August 25. 

Hope College, Holland—Albert H. Timmer, Director 
of Admissions & Placement; January 25, June 4. 
Avoid: November 25-30, December 18-January 6, 
25-30, March 26-April 7. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo—John A. 
Acting Dean of Men; June 7. 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Detroit—Edmund 
Jositas, Placement Manager; February & June. 

Marygrove College, Detroit—Leona Richard, Place- 
ment Director; June 2. Avoid: November 2, 26- 
30, December 8, 19-January 4, 20-February 2, 
April 15-21. 

*Michigan State College, East Lansing—Jack Bres- 
lin, Director, Placement Bureau; December 8, 
March 17, June 11. Interviews: October 12- 
November 25, December 1-4, January 11-March 
17, April 7-June 11. Avoid: All weekends and 
April 16. “Career Carnival” to be held October 
18-20; write for details of participation. 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso—Otho Jennings, Vice 
President & Dean; May 27. 

*University of Detroit, Detroit—Douglas T. Jaeger, 
Assistant Director, Coordination and Placement: 
November 21, May 22 in the College of Engineer- 
ing. Interviews: College of Engineering: Fall 
term, September 28-November 12; Spring term, 
March 4-April 9, April 26-May 14. College of Arts 
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& Sciences and College of Commerce & Finance: 
Fall term, September 28-November 25, 30-Decem- 
ber 7, 9-15, January 4-20; Spring term, February 
23-April 14, 20-June 4. 

Wayne University, Detroit—Merland A. Kopka, 
Counselor, Placement Services; January 30, June 
19. Avoid: September 21-October 2, November 11, 
25-27, December 19-January 1, 21-29, February 
8-19, April 15-23, May 31, June 7-18. 


MINNESOTA 


*University of Minnesota, Minneapolis—Placement 
services decentralized. Inquiries may be addressed 
to Arnold S. Woestehoff, Director, Placement In- 
quiries Clearance Office, 102 Burton Hall, Min- 
neapolis 1, or to the department concerned: 
College of Science, Literature & Arts, Mabel K. 

Powers, Placement Consultant; December 17, 
March 18, June 12. Avoid: November 11, 26-28, 
December 11-20, February 12, 22, March 12-29, 
April 16. 

School of Business Administration, Mary I. Vogel, 
Placement Secretary; December 19, March 18, 
June 12, summer sessions in July & August. 
Interviews: best dates; October 19-27, 27-Decem- 
ber 5, January 15-May 1. Avoid: all Saturdays, 
all before October 16, November 11, 26-29, De- 
cember 11-17, 21-January 15, February 12, 22, 
March 12-18, 20-April 2, 16, June 5-12. 

College of Agriculture, Forestry, Home Economics 
& Veterinary Medicine, Keith McFarland, Place- 
ment Director, (located in St. Paul, Minn.) ; 
same dates as Institute of Technology. 

Institute of Technology, Elmer W. Johnson, Place- 
ment Director. Interviews: October 13-December 
4, January 11-March 5, April 5-May 21. Avoid: 
November 11, 26, 27, February 12, 22, April 16, 
May 6, 7, 13. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural & Mechanical College, Alcorn 
—Miss D. E. Hardy, Director, Student Personnel 
and Placement; January 22, May 31, August 13. 


Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain — Annie 
Hendricks, Director of Placement; January 23, 
May 3i. April 
1-7. 

East Central Junior College, Decatur—R. C. Roberts, 
Dean; January 15, May 21, August. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg—Dorothy 
Lenoir, Director of Placement; December 2, 
March 10, May 28, August 18. Interviews: best 
times to interview winter quarter grads, early 
February; spring quarter grads, before mid-May; 
August or summer grads, June & July; fall 
quarter grads, early November. Best days are 
Monday through Thursday. Avoid holidays. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus— 
G. T. Buckley, Director of Appointments; May 
31. Interviews: Anytime but from March 15 on 
is most effective. Avoid: April 14-21. 


. 


Avoid: December 18-January 5, 
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State College—R. D. 
Jan- 


Mississippi State College, 
Williams, Director of Graduate Personnel; 
uary 23, May 29. Interviews: arrange with Dean 
of each school. Avoid: December 19-January 4, 
18-23, April 30, May 6, 25-29. 

Northeast Mississippi Junior College, Booneville— 
Ben W. Jones, President; (Junior College, Build- 
ing Trades, Terminal Education). 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College, Summit — 
Marlin W. Magee, Dean of Instruction; January 
15, May 21, August 7. 

Iniversity of Mississippi, University—George M. 
Street, Director, Bureau of Student Placement; 
January 29, May 30. Avoid: November 26-29, 
December 18-January 3, 22-31, April 16-20, May 
21-30. 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield— 
R. L. Katter, Registrar; May 27. 

Central College, Fayette—Marie C. Wilhauer, Head, 
Business Department; January 23, May 28. Avoid: 
November 25-29, December 19-January 3, March 
26-April 5. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg—Irl 
A. Gladfelter, Director of Placement; December 
3, March 3, May 21, August 1. 

Drury College, Springfield—J. F. Findlay, President; 
January 30, May 31. 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal—Howard 
Higdon, Dean; May 26, July 23. 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City — Mrs. 
Katherine Magee, Dean of Students; February 1, 
May 28, July 30. 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas 
City—Elizabeth Cooling, Academic Dean; June 7, 
July 13. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City—Rev. Charles P. 
Cahill, Placement Director; January 22, May 30. 

Saint Louis University, St. Louis—Charles J. Marino, 
Director, Placement Bureau; January 31, June 1. 
Avoid: October 1, November -25-30, December 8, 
18-January 4, 15-23, 29-30, February 22, April 14- 
20, May 20-June 1. 

Saint Paul’s Junior College, Concordia—Allen 
Nauss, Dean of Students; May 28. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield—Mrs. 
Mary Robinette, Director, Appointment Bureau; 
June 1, August 3. Avoid: November 25-December 
10, March 1-15. 

State Teachers College, Kirksville—Eli F. Mittler, 
Director, Placement Bureau; November 25, Feb- 
ruary 24, May 20, August 5. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio—Fred L. Keller, Registrar; 
May 19. Interviews by appointment. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City—Dr. W. 
Bloch, Dean of Students. 

University of Missouri, Columbia—George W. Elli- 
ott, Director, Engineering Placement; February 5, 
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June 6. Interviews: February 22-April 8. Avoid: 
March 16-22. 

Washington University, Saint Louis—Betty Inman, 
Coordinator, Central Placement Office; Katheryn 
Clymonts, Placement Coordinator, School of En- 
gineering; Mrs. Priscilla Alden Settle, Coordina- 
tor, Student Employment (full time summer and 
full or part-time winter and summer jobs for in- 
school students from all departments); February 
1, June 9, August 28. 

Westminster College, Fulton— Homer L. Knight, 
Dean; June 7. Avoid: October 17, November 25- 
30, December 19-January 4, 25-29, April 14-22, 
May 8, 31-June 7. 

William Jewell College, Liberty—E. W. Holzapfel, 
Dean of Students; January 28, June 7, August. 

William Woods College, Fulton—Thomas N. Bonner, 
Dean of the College; June 1. 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena— Charles C. Mandeville, 
Business Manager; January 21, May 30. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte—A. E. Adami, 
Dean of College & Placement Director; June 11. 
Avoid: January 28-February 6, May 21-June 8. 

Montana State College, Bozeman—E. H. Wilson, 
Placement Director; December 19, March 20, June 
11, August 20. Interviews: October 1-December 16, 
January 8-March 13, April 5-27, May 3-June 1. 
Avoid: December 14-January 7, March 14-April 
4, 28-May 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula—Paul J. Chum- 
rau, Director, Placement Bureau; December 18, 
March 19, June 11. Avoid: November 22-30, 
December 14-January 10, March 15-22, May 14, 
15, 31-June 11. 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha — Robert T. Reilly, 
Public Relations Director; January 23, June 3, 


August 4. Interviews: Wednesdays and Fridays 
generally best. Avoid: Catholic Holy Days, all 
national holidays end September 29, November 25- 
30, December 15-January 4, 28-29, April 14-20. 

Dana College, Blair—F. H. Larsen, Registrar; May 
30. 

Luther Junior College, Wahoo—Elaine Gustafson, 
Registrar; January 21, June 2. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne—Milton 
J. Hassel, Director of Special Services; January 
22, May 28, July 31. 

Peru State College, Peru—Kenneth M. Haywood, 
Director, Special Services & Placement; January 
22, May 28. 

State Teachers College, Kearney—Del Danker, Di- 
rector of Teacher Placement; May 28. 

Union College, Lincoln—Lowell W. Welch, Director 
of Placement; May 22. 





UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS 


AN EXCITING CAREER FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Hundreds of college women from all over 
the United States are finding job satisfac- 
tion as United Air Lines Stewardesses. 
This unique career offers excellent pay, 
travel over scenic routes between Ameri- 


ca’s great cities, and the opportunity of 
meeting new people constantly. 
Qualifications include an attractive ap- 
pearance and personality, age 21 to 26, 
height 5’2’’ to 5’7’’, single, with good 
health and vision (each eye 20/40 or bet- 


ter without glasses). 


“Scotty Wins Her Wings”, an inter- 
esting sound-color film describing the 
stewardess career, is available for college 
group showings. For additional informa- 
tion on this film and stewardess place- 
ment write 


R. F. AHRENS 
Vice President, Personnel 
UNITED AIR LINES 


United Air Lines Building 
Dept. JP-9 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
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University of Nebraska, Lincoln—J. P. Colbert, 
Dean, Division of Student Affairs; Dr. Ephriam 
Hixson, College of Agriculture; January 30, June 
8, July 31. Interviews: October 15-18, 22-Novem- 
ber 24, 30-December 18, January 4-15, Februar 
1-April 9, 19-May 1. 

University of Omaha, Omaha—John E. Woods, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 28, May 31, August 
14. Avoid: November 25-26, December 12-January 
4, 22, April 14-20, May 7, 22-29. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London—Helen Spauld- 
ing, Vocational Counselor; June 7. Avoid: No- 
vember 25-30, December 16-January 5, March 
24-April 6. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover—Donald W. Cameron, 
Director of Placement; May 22. Interviews: 


February 10-May 20. Avoid: March 27-April 12. 


NEW JERSEY 


Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown—Frederick 
B. Odell, Director of Public Relations; June. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station—Julia 
E. Reed. Personnel Director; January 29, June 2. 
Drew University, Madison—James A. McClintock, 
Director of Personnel; January 26, May 22. 

Avoid: March 18, April 10-20, 28. 
Georgian Court College, 
Giovanni, Dean; June 4. 


Lakewood — Sister M. 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark—James W. 
Hicks, Placement Director; February 15, June 10. 
Interviews after February 15. Avoid: April 12-17. 
Newark State Teachers College, Newark—Gifford G. 
Hale, Director of Placement; January 31, June 10, 
August 10. Interviews: must be interviewed by 
April 1 and July 1. Graduates are not encouraged 
to take teaching positions outside of the state. 
New Jersey College for’ Women, New Brunswick— 
Fredericka Belknap, Director, Personnel Bureau; 
June. Interviews: February 1-March 27, April 5- 
May 22. Limited facilities; contact 
bureau at least three weeks in advance. 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange—Hazel M. Wacker, Registrar; June 1. 

Princeton University, Princeton—Gordon G. Sikes, 
Director, Student Placement; June 15. Interviews: 
February 8-April 30; for higher degree candidates 
only, October 26-December 15. 

Rider College, Trenton—G. K. Conover, Placement 
Director; November 25, February 26, May 28, 
June 30. Avoid: December 23-January 4, April 
9-20. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick—John P. Kirk- 
wood, Director of Personnel and Placement, New 
Brunswick Campus; B. T. Summer, Director of 
Placement, Newark Branches; Harold Eaton, 
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Placement Officer, Camden Branch; June 9. Inter- 
views: begin February 2. Avoid: February 22, 
March 27-April 4. 

Saint Peter’s College, Jersey City—Alvin L. Grant, 
Director of Placement; June 6. Avoid: October 
12, November 25-30, December 8, 16-January 4, 
28-29, February 12, 22, April 14-26, April 27. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken—Harold 
R. Fee, Director of Placement; June 13. Inter- 
views: February 23-April 13. 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton—Henry J. Par- 
cinski, President; June 6. 


NEW MEXICO 


College of Saint Joseph, Albuquerque—Sister M. 
Catherine Ann, Registrar; May 28. 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales—Dr. Jack 
W. Mears, Dean of Personnel; January 27, June 
3, August 6. Interviews: anytime, but give ten-day 
notice. 

New Mexico Gollege of Agriculture & Mechanic 
Arts, State College—Goldie Slingerland, Secretary 
of Placement Service; January 30, June 3. Avoid: 
November 25-28, December 10-January 2, 25- 
February 5, April 16-19, May 21-June 4. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining & Technology, 
Socorro—Arthur P. Stanton, Registrar; June 4. 
Avoid: October 5, November 26, December 17- 
January 2, 24-31. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell—R. R. 
Miller, Registrar and Dean of Admissions; May 
31. Avoid: December 18-January 4. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque—Russell 
K. Sigler, Director, General Placement Bureau; 
January 30, June 8, August 11. Avoid: November 
25-30, December 19-January 4, 18-February 8, 
April 14-21. 

NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City— Miss Elizabeth 
O'Neill, Director, Placement Bureau; January 29, 
June 16. Avoid: November 26-29, December 18- 
January 4, April 16-25. 

Alfred University, Alfred—Cecile Beeman, Dean of 
Women; June 7. 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
City—Ruth Houghton, Director, Placement Office; 
January 15, May 15. 

Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton— 
James E. McVean, Director of Admissions and 
Extension; June 12. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn—Robert E. Link, Direc- 
tor of Placement; January 26, June 13. Inter- 
views: not definite yet, probably during November 
and April for corresponding semesters. 

Canisius College, Buffalo—J. E. Duggan, Director, 
Personnel Services; June 6. 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia—Mrs. Harriet 
T. Whitehouse, Director of Placement. 





Answers To Questions 
Your Students Will Ask You About 








TRADE MARK 








What is IBM? IBM is the trade mark of 
Internationz] Business Machines, leading 
manufacturer of electronic digital comput- 
ers, electronic and electric accounting ma- 
chines, electric typewriters, and electronic 
and electric time equipment. 


Where is it? There are five IBM manufactur- 
ing plants in the United States. Engineering 
facilities include four modern research labora- 
tories. Major manufacturing and engineering 
centers are located at Endicott and Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. There are 189 sales and service offices 
in principal cities throughout the United States. 


How large is the Company? In 40 years, 
IBM has grown from a domestic group of 232 
employees to a world-wide organization of more 
than 44,000 people. This growth has been re- 
flected in constantly increasing job opportuni- 
ties and individual advancement. 


What job opportunities does IBM offer? 


Sales—stimulating and remunerative posi- 
tions marketing IBM products. IBM repre- 
sentatives work closely with executives in 
business, industry, and Government. 


Applied Science — challenging field for 
mathematicians and physicists in the appli- 
cation of electronic computing and data 
processing machines to the solution of prob- 
lems of science and industry. 


Research and Development Engineer- 


ing —creative application of scientific and 
technical advancements for improvement of 


IBM products. 


Product Release and Production Engi- 
neering — converting ideas developed by 


Research and Development Engineers into 
finished product designs. 


Manufacturing Engineering — analysis, 
design, and procurement of tools, equip- 
ment, methods, and facilities to produce the 
best product at the lowest cost. 
Customer Engineering — combines engi- 
neering skill with the ability to work with 
IBM customers in the installation, mainte- 
nance, and functioning of IBM equipment. 
Business Administration—covers the full 
range of internal audit and financial opera- 
tions. 
What degrees are desirable? Liberal Arts, 
Science, Engineering, or Business Administra- 
tion. 
Are there good chances for advance- 
ment? IBM’s rapid and consistent growth 
means continually increasing opportunities. 
Advancement is based on merit, and the status 
of each individual is under continuous review. 
IBM’s prograra of job training and professional 
education promotes individual development 
and progress. 
What about income and benefits? Compen- 
sation is based on a combination of individual 
achievement, experience, and education. In ad- 
dition, there are exceptional employee benefits 
providing both financial and social advantazes. 
How is IBM contacted? Through the College 
Placement Office, the nearest IBM office, or by 
writing to: 
B. N. Luther 
Employment Coordinating Office 
International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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City College of New York, New York City—Walter 
Kelly, Placement Director (Degrees in Business) ; 
John R. Bonforte, Assistant to Placement Direc- 
tor (Degrees in Liberal Arts, Engineering and 
Science) ; February, June, August. 

‘larkson College of Technology, Potsdam—F. A. 
Ramsdell, Director of Placement; June 6. Inter- 
views: after October 19. Avoid: November 25-30, 
December 17-January 4, 18-February 2, March 26- 
April 5. 

‘olgate University, Hamilton—G. H. Estabrooks, Di- 
rector of Placement; February 2, June 14. Avoid: 
December 15-January 2, April 10-21. 

‘ollege of Mount Saint Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on- 
Hudson—Mary J. O'Donnell, Personnel Director; 
June 1. 

‘ollege of New Rochelle, New Rochelle—Dr. M. 
Irene Wightwick, Personnel Director; June 7. 

‘olleges of the Seneca (Hobart College, William 
Smith College), Geneva—Chailes A. Meyn, Direc- 
tor of Placement; February 5-May 19. Avoid: 
March 25-April 16, all after May 1. 

‘olumbia University, New York City—Samuel H. 
Beach, Director of Placement; January 28, June 1. 
Interviews: PhD’s after November 15, no campus 

recruiting for February grads, June grads after 
February 1. Avoid: November 26-29, December 
21-January 3, 18-28, April 11-18, May 17-27. 

‘cooper Union, New York City—H. F. Rommele, 
Dean of Students and Industrial Relations Officer; 

June 2. Avoid: December 16, 24-January 1, 29, 


February 11, 12, 22, March 10, April 19-23. 
Cornell University, Ithaca —John L. 
Director of Placement; February 6, June 14. In- 
terviews: Advanced degrees and mid-term grads, 
October 19-January 23; Second term, February 8- 


Munschauer, 


May 29. Avoid: November 25-30, December 20- 
January 5, March 27-April 5. 

Elmira College, Elmira—Mrs. Howard H. Clute, Di- 
rector of Placement; June 7. Avoid: December 
17-January 4, 21-February 3, March 26-April 5, 
after May 25. 

*Fordham University, New York City—Rober: D. 
McCabe, Director of Placement; June 8 (Ford- 
ham College), June 9 (all other schools). Inter- 
views: second semester. Avoid: all usual holidays, 
March 17, April 14-26, after May 17. 

Hamilton College, Clinton—Winton Tolles, Dean; 
June 6. Avoid: December 19-January 5, 20-Feb- 
ruary 1, March 27-April 6. 

Harpur College, Endicott—Aysel Searles, Jr., Ad- 
missions Counselor; January 31, June 9. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead—Sherman H. Masten, 
Director of Placement; January 26, June 5. Inter- 
views: Monday through Friday. Avoid: October 
12, November 26-29, December 19-January 3, 18- 
February 2, 22, April 16-25, May 26-June 5. 

Le Moyne College, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse— 
Dominic C. Vittorio, Director of Placement; June 
13. Interviews: arrange with director. 
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Manhattan College, New York City—Brother Adrian 
Lewis, Placement Director; January 21, May 25. 
Interviews: best in February and March. Avoid: 
February 22, March 17. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase — Margaret Rogers, Placement Director; 
June 1. Interviews: prefer, before November 25, 
January 4-14, February 9-April 14. Avoid: No- 
vember 25-30, December 18-January 4, 28-Feb- 
ruary 5, 22, April 14-26, May 15-June 1. 

Morrisville Agricultural & Technical Institute, Mor- 
risville—R. N. Whipple, Director of Placement; 
May 30. 

Nazareth College, Rochester — Sister Eva Marie, 
Placement Director; June 2. Interviews: first se- 
mester, after December 1, second semester, after 
January 24. Avoid: December 18-January 4, 14- 
24, April 12-26, May 20-28. 

New York State Agricultural & Technical College, 
Alfred—Milo Van Hall, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel; December 20, March 15, June 10. 

New York State Agricultural & Technical Institute, 
Canton—Glenn E. Wright, Director of Student 
Personnel; June. 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse—L. P. 
Plumley, Assistant to the Dean; June 7. 

New York State Institute of Agriculture & Home 
Economics, Cobleskill—Ray L. Wheeler, Director; 
January 22, May 23. 

New York State School of Industrial & Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca—Rudolph Corvini 
& Kathryne E. Ranck, Placement Counsellors; 
January 25, May 31. Avoid: November 25-30, 
December 19-January 4, 25-February 8, March 26- 
April 5. 

New York University, School of Retailing, New York 
City—Hans E. Krusa, Supervisor of Cooperative 
Training; February, June. 

Pace College, New York City—Lowell Younglove, 
Director of Placement; January, June. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn—John 
W. Andrews, Director, Placement Service; Feb- 
ruary, June, September. Interviews: October- 
June. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn—Placement Officers: Van- 
Dyke Billings, Art School; Freda Easto Buchanan, 
School of Home Economics; Clifford Carr, School 
of Engineering; June 3. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy—Herbert P. 
Catlin, Head, Department of Student Aid; Jan- 
uary 27, June 11. Interviews: October 19-December 
18, November 18 reserved for Federal Govern- 
ment; February 15-May 7, March 18, and April 23 
reserved for Federal Government. Avoid: No- 
vember 25-28, April 14-21. 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili—Paul C. 
Davis, Director of Guidance; May 31. 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo—Sister M. 
Dean; June. 


Georgia, 
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Saint Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure— 
Prof. James L. Hayes, Director of Guidance; Jan- 
uary 23, June 1, August 7. 

Saint John’s University, Brooklyn—Walter R. Camp- 
bell, Placement Director; January 12, May 20. 

Saint Lawrence University, Canton—Theodore J. 
Siekmann, Placement Director; January 27, June 
6. Avoid: November 25-30, December 18-January 
4, 23-29, February 25-28, May 15. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville—Mrs. Jane Lee 
J. Eddy, Placement Director; end of May. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs—Miss Betsy 
James, Director, Vocational Bureau; June 6. In- 
terviews: prefer February 1-March 26. Avoid: 
January 18-30, March 27-April 7. 

State University Teachers College, Genesco—Wilbur 
H. Wright, Director, Placement Bureau; January 
4, June 4. Interviews: for teacher candidates 
begin in December. 

State University Teachers College, Oswego—Clar- 
ence Ridgeway, Placement Director. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse—Miss Dorothy Os- 
born, Director of Placement for Women; June 7. 
Avoid: November 25-30, December 19-January 4, 
April 14-22. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse —W. P. Gormbley, 
Director of Placement, College of Business Ad- 
ministration; January 31, June 7. 
October 1-December 18, February 
Avoid: November 25-30, April 14-22. 


Interviews: 


17-May 24. 


Union College, Schenectady—Henry J. Swanker, Di- 
rector of Alumni Relations & Placement; June 13. 
Interviews: after February 8. Avoid: April 3-11. 


Iniversity of Buffalo, Buffalo—Robert F. Rupp, 
Placement Director; February 22, June 6. Inter- 
views: October 15-April 30. Avoid: November 25- 
30, December 17-January 4, 14-February 12, 22, 
April 12-20. 

Iniversity of Rochester, Rochester—Ward L. Taylor, 
Vocational Counsellor & Placement Director for 
Men; Dr. Isabel K. Wallace, Vocational Counsel- 
lor & Placement Officer for Women; June 13. 
Interviews: February 5-April 14, April 26-May 28. 
ltica College of Syracuse University, Utica—Mrs. 
Howard Sexton, Director of Placement, Assistant 
to the Dean; January, May. Interviews: October 
5-October 29 but no Saturdays, November 2- 
November 20, Ist week of December if necessary. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie—Jane T. Johnson, Vo- 
cational Bureau; June. Avoid: November 25-29, 
December 18-January 5, 28-February 8, March 26- 
April 4. 

Westchester Community College, White Plains— 
Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar; June 8. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone—J. D. 
Rankin, Dean; November 22, February 26, May 
14, August 28. 
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Asheville-Biltmore Junior College, Asheville—Marcia 
Lee Anderson, Registrar; January 23, May 31. 
Avoid: November 25-30, December 19-January 4, 
14-26, April 10-19, May 1, 21-31. 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson—James M. 
Moudy, Dean; January 30, June 4, August 20. 
Avoid: last week of term. 

Bennett College, Greensboro— Mary L. Mayfield, 
Placement Officer; May 31. 

Campbell College, Buis Creek—Leslie H. Campbell, 
President; January 29, June 4. 

Catawba College, Salisbury—Millard F. Wilson, Di- 
rector of the Placement Office; January 23, May 
29. Avoid: December 16-January 4, March 27- 
April 5, all Saturdays. 

Davidson College, Davidson—John P. Dillon, Place- 
ment Director; June 2. 

Duke University, Durham—Fannie Y. Mitchell, Di- 
rector, Appointments Office; June 7. Interviews: 
graduate students throughout year; June grads 
not before February 2. Avoid: December 19- 
January 4, 18-February 2, March 27-April 5. 

Elon College, Elon College—A. L. Hook, Registrar; 
November 25, March 5, May 31, August 20. Avoid: 
November 26-29, December 18-January 3, March 
5-15. 

High Point College, High Point—Louise Adams, 
Placement Officer; January 26, May 31, August. 
Avoid: December 15-January 4, 18-26, April 15-26, 
all after May 20. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory—G. R. Patterson, 
Prof. of Education & Director of Summer School; 
January 23, May 28, July 14, August 20. 

North Carolina Agricultural & Technical College, 
Greensboro—E. F. Corbett, Director, Placement 
Bureau; June 1. 

North Carolina State College (Univ. of N. C.), 
Raleigh—Mrs. Marie P. Wicker, Coordinator of 
Student Affairs, School of Engineering; George 
Dunlap, Placement Director, School of Textiles; 
other departments have no placement official; De- 
cember 17, Merch 17, June 6. Interviews: sched- 
ule for Textile. School not available for this list- 
ing; College of Engineering, January 11-March 5, 
March 29-May 21. 

Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak Ridge—R. C. 
Whitaker, Assistant Secretary; May 28. 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke—R. D. Wellons, 
President; June 4. 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer—L. D. Hols- 
houser, Public Relations Department; January 22, 
May 24. 

Queens College, Charlotte—Patricia K. Hall, Place- 
ment Bureau Director; May 31. Interviews: Feb- 
ruary 1-May 10. Avoid: April 15-22. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem—Ivy M. Hixson, 
Academic Dean; January 31, May 31. Avoid: No- 
vember 24-December 1, 16-January 6, 21-February 
1, April 13-23, May 19. 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill—J. M. 
Galloway, Director, Placement Service; January 30, 
June 7, August 22. Avoid: November 25-28, De- 
cember 21-January 2, 22-February 6, April 15-19. 

Women’s College (Univ. of N. C.), Greensboro— 
Mrs. Josephine P. Schaeffer, Placement Officer; 
during 1953-54, contact Miss Julia Barrett, Acting 
Placement Officer; January 25, May 31. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 19-January 4, 19-25, 
March 27-April 5, all after May 22. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest—J. L. Memory, 
Jr., Director of Placement; January 29, May 31, 
August 8. Avoid: December 18-January 3, April 
2-7. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington—J. Marshall Crews, 
Registrar & Assistant Dean; June 7, August 27. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickinson — 
Charles A. Johnson, Director, Placement Bureau; 
December 4, March 12, June 4, July 6. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo—Oscar 
Gjernes, Director, Placement Service; December 
19, March 27, June 11, July 24. 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton— 
G. W. Haggerty, Director of Trade School (for 
all trades and engineering grads); W. M. Nord- 
gaard, Director of Business School (for business 
school grads); May 29. 

Iniversity of North Dakota, Grand Forks—Lloyd 
Stone, Alumni Director; January 28, June 5. 


OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs—R. T. Brewer, Jr.. 
Associate Personnel Director; June 19. Avoid: 
November 19-December 8, 17-January 6, February 
11-March 9, 22-April 2, May 6-June 1. (Antioch 
has a work study program; recruiters should be 
familiar with this before scheduling interviews. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea—Bertha L. Stiefel, 
Director, Placement Service; December 11, March 
18, June 4. Avoid: December 7-January 4, March 
15-23, June 1-4. 

Blufton College, 
June 7. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green— 
Ralph H. Greer, Director, Bureau of Appoint- 
ments; January 29, June 4, August 6. Avoid: 
November 25-26, December 15-January 5, 21- 
February 3, April 10-23, June. 

Capital University, Columbus—Earl R. Papke, Dean 
of Men; June 7. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland—Arthur E. 
Bach, Director of Placement; June 10. Inter- 
views: start November 16. Avoid: November 25- 
December 1, 18-January 5, 25-February 9, April 
2-12. 

College of Saint Mary of the Springs, Columbus— 
Sister M. Charles Ann, Dean; January 21, June 6. 
Avoid: November 24-30, December 18-January 4, 
18-29, April 13-26, all after first week of May. 


Blufton— J. S. Schultz, Dean; 
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College of Steubenville, Steubenville—Audrey Sava- 
stone, College Placement Representative; June 3. 

Defiance College, Defiance—Dr. Lester S. Ivins, 
Dean, Summer School; June 6, August 20. Inter- 
views: after April 1. 

Fenn College, Cleveland—M. B. Robinson, Dean, 
Personnel Services; November 25, February 26, 
May 28, August 6. Interviews: October 5-May 15. 
Avoid: November 23-December 4, 21-January 5, 
February 24-March 5, April 12-20. 

Findlay College, Findlay—L. T. Stratton, Director 
of Placement; February 1, June 6. Avoid: De- 
cember 15-January 4, 25-February 9, April 14-21. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffn—E. I. F. Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Education; June 7. Interviews: after 
March 1. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland—Kathryn G. 
Burton, Placement Director; January 27, June 14. 
Interviews: February, March, April. Avoid: April 
12-20. 

Kent State University, Kent—L. H. Munzenmayer, 
Director, Bureau of Appointments; December 18, 
March 20, June 12, September 3. Avoid: Novem- 
ber 26-December 1, December 19-January 4, March 
20-30, June 8-20. 

Miami University, Oxford—(Decentralized Place- 
ment) Dr. James H. St. John, Assistant Dean, 
College of Arts & Sciences; Dr. Herbert I. Von 
Haden, Director, Bureau of Recommendations, 
School of Education; William Blomquist, Director, 
Bureau of Business Placement, School of Business 
Administration; Acting Dean George F. Barron, 
School of Fine Arts; Dr. William E. Smith, Dean, 
Graduate School; January 31, June 7, August 27. 
Avoid: November 25-30, December 19-January 4, 
20-28, March 27-April 5, May 25-June 3. 

Muskingum College, New Concord—Dr. Lorin E. 
Bixler, Director, Placement Service; June 7. Inter- 
views: March-June. 

Notre Dame College, Cleveland—Miss Mary Kay 
Macken, Director of Placement; May 31. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin—Dorothy M. Smith, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Appointments; February 1, June 
14. Avoid: December 19-January 4, 22-February 
4, April 10-20. 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati—Carl S. Mac- 
Farlane, Director of Information; May 15 (eve- 
ning college), July 9 (day college). 

Ohio Northern University, Ada—Fred R. Clark, 
Dean of Men; June 6. Avoid: November 26- 
December 1, 16-January 5, March 17-22, April 
16-19. 

Ohio State University, Columbus—John E. Steele, 
Commerce Placement Director; Lilyan B. Brad- 
shaw, Engineering Placement Director; Donald 
G. Edgar, Placement Director, College of Arts & 
Sciences; December 18, March 19, June 11, Au- 
gust 27. Interviews: Commerce: October 12-No- 
vember 24, December 1-10, January 18-March 5, 
April 15-May 28, July. Avoid: November 11, 
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February 22. Engineering: October 12-December 
4, January 14-March 5, April 8-May 29. Avoid: 
November 11, 26-28, February 22. Arts & Sciences: 
Avoid: September 28-October 9, November 11, 
December 7-January 8, February 22, March 8- 
April 2, May 31-June 22. 

Ohio University, Athens—Prof. Albert C. Gubitz, 
Director, Bureau of Appointments; February 6, 
June 13. Interviews: November 2-mid-May. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 15-January 6, 23- 
February 14, April 11-25. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware—Mrs. Roland 
Boecklin, Placement Director; January 27, June 
.7. Interviews: October 15-January 19, February 
3-May 18. Avoid: November 25-30, December 18- 
January 4, March 26-April 5. 

Otterbein College, Westerville—J. F. Vance, Direc- 
tor of Placement; January 29, June 7. 

Schauffler College of Religious and Social Work, 
Cleveland — George P. Michaelides, President; 
June 6. 

Sinclair College, Dayton—Thomas F. Wade, Student 
Personnel Officer; June 8. 

University of Akron, Akron—Gordon A. Hagerman, 
Assistant Dean of Students; February 1 (all ex- 
cept engineers); June 15 (all including engi- 
neers). Interviews: February grads after December 
1, June grads February 15-May 14. Avoid: Feb- 
ruary 22, March 29-April 3. 
niversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati—H. C. Mes- 
singer, Director, Department of Coordination and 
Placement; Rex L. McHatton, Supervisor, Place- 
ment Service; (Mrs.) Wanda B. Mosbacker, Ap- 
plied Arts Women; (Mrs.) Marjorie S. Palmer, 
Business Administration Women; Ralph Van Wye, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering; William 
H. Hoblitzell, Mechanical Engineering; Leslie J. 
Schwallie, Business Administration Men; William 
J. Studt, Electrical Engineering; Reed F. Stock- 
dale, Applied Arts Men; Ralph E. Peters, Aero- 
nautical Engineering; Raymond W. Renn, Civil 
Engineering. Interviews: Applied Arts and Busi- 
ness Administration, January 11 to Apri; 2; Arts 
& Seiences, Home Economics, Law School and 
Graduate School, November 16 to April 2. Avoid: 
Applied Arts and Business Administration, Satur- 
days, February 22-26; Engineering, Saturdays, 
February 22-23; Arts & Sciences, Graduate School, 
Law School and Home Economics, November 
26-28, December 21-January 2, 18-26, February 22. 

University of Dayton, Dayton—Lloyd A. Rensel, Di- 

Guidance Center; January 28, June 4, 
August 1. 

University of Toledo, Toledo—Richard R. Perry, Di- 
rector of Admissions; February 12, June 11. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland—Mrs. John 
A. LeBedoff, Director, Personnel & Placement 
Service; June 12. Avoid: November 26-29, De- 
cember 18-January 4, 29-February 10, April 4-11, 
May 28-June 12. 


rector, 
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Wilmington College, Wilmington—Miss Winifred A. 
Wildman, Assistant Dean of Students; January 
23, May 25, July 10, August 13. Avoid: January 
19-22, April 14-22, after May 21. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati— Frank L. Luken, 
Placement Director; January 30, June 9, Septem- 
ber 3. Avoid: November 26-28, December 16- 
January 4, 26-February 4, April 12-20. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown — Robert D. 
Cooper, Director of Placement; January 30, June 
4. Avoid: November 25-30, December 18-January 
4, 20-30, April 15-18, May 18-22. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany—E. B. Shannon, 
Dean of Students; January 22, June 1. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah — Luther 
Brown, Director, Teacher Training and Place- 
ment Service; January 22, May 27, July 30. Inter- 
views: November, March, June 10-July 10. 

Northwestern State College, Alva—John B. Stout, 
Director of Training and Placement; May 25. 

Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, Still- 
water—A. O. Martin, Director, Placement Bureau; 
Professor Clemmer R. Wood, Engineering Place- 
ment; Professor E. C. Burris, Commerce Place- 
ment; January 23, May 31, August 7. Avoid: 
November 25-27, December 18-January 1, 18-29, 
April 14-19, May 24-28. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City—Doris I. 
Miller, Associate Director, Student Personnel; 
January 23, May 24, August 20. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha—Samuel 
W. Evans, Registrar; January 30, May 31, July 30. 

Panhandle Agricultural & Mechanical College, Good- 
well—E. Lee Nichols, Jr., Chief Clerk & Regis- 
trar; January 23, May 29. Avoid: December 18- 
January 3. 

Phillips University, Enid-—Dr. Roy W. Browning, 
Director of Placement Bureau; January 22, June 
2, July 30. 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford—Dr. J. E. 
Williams, Dean and Director of Placement; May 
29, July 29. 

Iniversity of Tulsa, Tulsa—Dean Hargrove, College 
of Business Administration; Dean Lukken, College 
of Fine Arts (Music only); Dean Criswell, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts; Dean Longenheim, College 
of Petroleum Science & Engineering; January 23, 
May 31, July 30. 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland—Philip S. Clapp, Dean 
& Registrar; June 5. 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland—Miss Julia G. 
Johnson, Director of Guidance & Placement; Feb- 
ruary 1, June 1, August 15. Interviews: few appli- 
cants register before December. 
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Oregon State College, Corvallis—M. R. Haith, Per- 
sonnel & Placement Officer, College of Engineer- 
ing; December, March, June. Avoid: December 
14-January 4, March 13-30. 

University of Oregon, Eugene—Karl W. Onthank, 
Director of Graduate Placement. 

Willamette University, Salem—H. B. Jory, Regis- 
trar; January 3, June 5, August 7. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alliance College, 
Jadus, Registrar; 


Cambridge Springs—John A. 
May 31. Avoid: April 14-21. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown—Miss Amelia Peck, 
Placement Director; June 6. 

Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Bloomsburg— 
Ernest H. Engelhardt, Director of Placement 
Service. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr—Mrs. Louise F. H. 
Crenshaw, Director, Bureau of Recommendations; 
June 1. Avoid: December 18-January 1, 15-Feb- 
ruary 2, March 26-April 5, after May 14. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg—Raymond K. Ir- 
win, Director of Placement; February 5, June 14, 
August 21. Interviews: begin October 19 for first 
semester, February 15 for second semester. Avoid: 
November 23-30, December 17-January 6, 22-Feb- 
ruary 5, April 12-22. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh — 
Charles E. Wangerman, Head, Bureau of Place- 
ments; June 12. Interviews: for B.S. Degrees, 
February 10-May 28; for M.S. and Ph.D. degrees, 
October 1-May 28. Avoid: November 25-28, De- 
cember 21-January 4, 22-30, April 16-20. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown—Mary E. Kriebel, 
Director, Placement Service; June 3. Avoid: De- 
cember 18-January 4, 18-February 1, April 14-22. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle—Gilbert Malcolm, Vice 
President; February 1, June 13. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia—Wil- 
liam Webster, Placement Officer, Business Ad- 
ministration & Engineering; Miss Barbara Fara- 
day, Assistant to Dean & Placement Secretary, 
College of Home Economics; Miss Margaret M. 
Spillan, Placement Secretary, School of Library 
Science; June 12. Interviews: April 12-May 21. 
Avoid: April 16 and all Saturdays. 

Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster—R. V. 
Showers, Director of Placement; June 7. Inter- 
views: February 1-May 21. Avoid: March 20-29, 
April 16-20. 

Gannon College, Erie—Owen T. Finegan, Director 
of Guidance & Placement; January 22, June 3. 
(Gannon College is beginning 3rd and 4th years 
of Engineering this Fall; Chemical, Electrical and 
Industrial Engineering graduates will be available 
by 1955.) 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls—Stewart Lee, Assist- 
ant Professor; January 29, June 7, August 13. 
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Gettysburg College, Gettysburg—William O. Duck, 
Student Counselor; January 28, June 6. Avoid: 
November 24-December 1, 15-January 5, 18-31, 
April 13-22, May 21-June 6. 

Grove City College, Grove City —Jack Kennedy, 
Placement Officer; June 5. Interviews: February 
15-May 1. Avoid: April 14-20. 

Haverford College, Haverford—Bennett S. Cooper, 
Alumni Secretary; June 4. Avoid: January 18- 
30, March 27-April 4. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon— James F. Penney, 
Dean of Men & Director of Placement; January 
31, June 7. 

Lafayette College, Easton—Fred W. Slantz, Direc- 
tor of Placement; June 11. Interviews: January 
4-April 30. Avoid: January 21-February 9, April 
14-22. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia—Brother F. Christo- 
pher, Dean; June 9. 

*Lehigh University, Bethlehem—E. A. Teal, Direc- 
tor of Placement; February, June. Interviews: 
November 2-25, December 1-18, January 4-22, 
February 15-26, March 1-31, April 1-9, 19-30, May 
3-31. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University—H. Alfred 
Farrell, Director of Public Relations; January 31, 
June 8. 

Marywood College, Scranton—Miss Rosemary Car- 
roll, Director of Placement; May 30. Interviews: 
January 25-27, April 20-24. 

Millersville State Teachers College, Millersville— 
Eugene K. Robb, Director, Teacher Education & 
Placement; January 21, May 24, August 27. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Phila- 
delphia—Mrs. Lillian M. Gottsegan, Director of 
Placement; January 27, May 29. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh—Sister M. Adrian, 
Placement Director; June 1. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown—George A. Froun- 
felker, Director, Records, Placement & Counsel- 
ing; June 3. Avoid: November 26-29, December 
16-January 3, 25-February 7, April 15-19. 

Pennsylvanie College for Women, Pittsburgh — 
Phyllis Uphill, Assistant Dean, Registrar and Di- 
rector of Placement; January 20, June 7. Inter- 
views: Vocational Week being planned during 
Spring, write for details. Regular interviews any- 
time but give several weeks notice. Avoid: De- 
cember 18-January 4, March 19-29, April 14-19. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester—Clarence R. 
Moll, Dean of Admissions and Student Personnel; 
June 8. Avoid: January 4-February 12, April 5-23. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College—George 
N. P. Leetch, Director, Placement Service; Jan- 
uary 27, June 7, August 6. Interviews: January 
grads, October 5-December 18; June grads, Feb- 
ruary 22-May 14. Avoid: November 25-27, April 
14-16. 





DONT SELL 


THE “BENEFITS” PROGRAM 
SHORT... 


e@ EVERYONE IS INTERESTED in security —for themselves and 
their families. 

e@ AND college graduates, just out of school, are no exception — 
especially when such a high percentage are married and have family responsibilities. 

@ IN CONSIDERING THAT FIRST JOB after school, the graduate’s 
attention can well be directed to the employee benefits program of his prospective employer. 

e@ THE EXTENT OF SUCH PROGRAMS for the welfare and security 
of the employee often reveals the company’s measure of achievement in the important field of 
human relations. 

e AND it reflects to a great degree the stability and prosperity 
of the company, as well as its potential for continued growth and advancement. 

e@ AT PHILCO, this program is constantly being improved as 
changing conditions affect the needs of the employees. 

e@ CURRENTLY, qualified Philco employees enjoy a complete, 
modern, and up-to-date program of security that is second to none in industry. 

@ QUALIFIED GRADUATES WHO APPLY for the many attractive 
openings in Philco’s expanding research and engineering organization will be eligible to 
participate in this program. 


@ THE PHILCO PROGRAM is completely financed by the company, 
at no cost to the employee, and includes: 


* Profit Sharing Plan * Retirement Plan * Life Insurance 
* Health and Accident Insurance * Hospitalization Insurance 


* Polio Insurance * Medical and Surgical Insurance 


IN ADDITION 


Philco’s Research and Engineering employees are eligible for 


> 4 Achievement Awards valued at * Bonus of $150 for Patent dis- 


up to $500 in recognition of closures when filed and issued. 
outstanding and meritorious 


achievement. oe Tuition Refund of 50% of 
cost of after-work educational 
courses. 


Complete information on these plans along with -the many other advantages of working at 


Philco will be available for interested engineering school seniors when our interviewer visits 
your campus, or may be secured directly from 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Engineering Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia—Donald 
B. Partridge, Director of Placement; June 12. 
Interviews; February 15-May 28. Avoid: week- 
ends, May 9-19. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia—Thomas F. 
Shannon, Placement Director; June 6. Interviews: 
February 15-May 15. Avoid: February 22, April 
14-21, May 27. 

State Teachers College, Clarion—Richard C. Skin- 
ner, Director School Teaching & Placement; Jan- 
uary 21, May 24. Avoid: November 23-30, De- 
cember 15-January 4, April 12-21, May 23-24. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg — Dr. 
Nathan G. Meyer, Director, Student Teaching & 
Placement; January 21, May 21. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown—E. F. 
Director, Placement Bureau; May 31. 
State Teachers College, West Chester — Earl F. 
Sukes, Director, Student Teaching & Placement; 

May 24. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore—W. Park Wood- 
row, Vocational Counselor for Men; Deborah O. 
Wing, Assistant Dean (placement of women) ; 
June 7. Avoid: March 26-April 6, May 15-22. 

Temple University, Philadelphia—John Barr, Place- 
ment Officer; February 15, June 17. Avoid: No- 
vember 24-30, December 18-January 5, 18-Feb- 
ruary 10, April 12-22. 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—E. Craig 
Sweeten, Director of Placement; February 13, 
June 16. Interviews: February grads, November, 


Stoudt, 


December, January; June grads, after February 
10. Avoid: November 26-December 1, 20-January 
5, 19-31, March 28-April 7. 

Iniversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh—Paul M. Sher- 
wood, Placement Director; January 29, June 9. 


2-December 
Avoid: all 
April 13-19. 
R. Gavigan, 
Interviews: 


Interviews: January grads, November 
11; June grads, February 15-May 15. 
Saturdays, Sundays, November 25-29, 
Iniversity of Scranton, Scranton—John 
Director, Placement Service; June 6. 
January 1-June 1. 

College, Collegeville—H. R. Vanderslice, 
Director of Placement; February 1, June 1. In- 
terviews: February-April; Individual appointments 
any time. 


Irsinus 


illanova College, Villanova—George A. Harris, Di- 
rector of Personnel Services; June. 
February 8-May 14. 
12-23. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg—M. K. Talpas, 
Registrar; January 30, June 6. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington—William A. 
Johns, Director, Bureau of Occupations; June 7. 

Wilkes Wilkes-Barre—John J. Chwalek, 
Placement Director; January, June. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg—Miss Emma _ Lou 
Benigus, Registrar & Placement Director; January 
15, May 31. Avoid: November 25-29, December 18- 
January 4, 15-28, March 19-28, May 14-26. 


Interviews: 
Avoid: February 22, April 


College, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence—Mrs. Hope Richards 
Brothers, Director of Senior Placement; June 7. 
Interviews: November 15-May 14. Avoid: Novem- 
ber 11, 25-30, December 17-January 4, 16-Febru- 
ary 3, April 3-12. 

Pembroke College in Brown University, Providence 
—Miss Katharine Irwin, Director of Placement; 
January 16, June 7. Avoid: November 25-30, 
December 17, January 4, April 3-12. 

Bryant College of Business Administration, Provi- 
dence—Mrs. Lautrelle P. Love; February 19, 
August 5. 

Providence College, Providence—Maurice J. Timlin, 
Placement Director; June 1. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence—George 
L. Bradley, Registrar and Director of Placement; 
June 12. Avoid: November 25-29, December 18- 
January 3, 25-February 3, April 2-11. 

Salve Regina College, Newport—Sister Mary Mar- 
tina, Registrar; June. 

*University of Rhode Island, Kingston—Raymond 
H. Stockard, Director of Placement; June 14. 
Interviews: November 16-December 16, February 
8-May 15. Avoid: November 26-27, April 15-21, 
29-30, May 4. 

Y.M.C.A. Institute, Providence—Mrs. Barbara A. 
Franklin, Secretary to the Director; June 10. 
(June grads are usually locally placed in January 
& February, especially Engineers.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Citadel, Militarv College of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton—Mrs. Marde J. Reynolds, Director, Place- 
ment Bureau; December 19, March 20, June 12. 
Avoid: November 24-29, December 12-January 4, 
February 22, March 19-29, June 4-12. 

*Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson—G. E. 
Metz, Registrar; January 31, June 6, August. 
Avoid: October 21-25, November 25-29, December 
19-January 3, 22-31, February 1-14, April 15-19, 
May 28-31, June 1-7. 

Coker College, Hartsville—Dr. Kenneth G. Kuehner, 
Dean; May 31. Avoid: March 20-28, May 8, 29-31. 

College of Charleston, Charleston—Edward  E. 
Towell, Prof. of Chemistry; May 25. 

Columbia College, Columbia—Thomas G. Shuler, 
Assistant to President; May 25. Interviews: April, 
May. Avoid: February, March. 

Converse College, Spartanburg—Jane Leighton Rich- 
ards, Dean of Students; May 31. Avoid: Novem- 
ber 25-30, December 17-January 5, 22-February 1, 
March 27-April 5, all after May 20. 

Limestone College, Gaffney—Harold P. Wheeler, 
Dean; January 31, May 30. Avoid: November 
24-30, December 19-January 5, March 25-April 5. 

Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg—B. L. 
Scoggins, Dean; June 12. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill—John G. Kelly, Regis- 
trar; May 30. Avoid: January 14-28, April 13-24. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls—R. W. 
Director, Placement Bureau; June 7. 
South Dakota School of Mines & Technology, Rapid 
City—L. R. Palmerton, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel; November 28, March 6, June 4. Avoid: 
November 21-December 1, 19-January 4, March 

1-16, June 4. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings—R. Y. Chap- 
man, Dean of Student Personnel; November 25, 
March 3, May 29. Avoid: October 17, November 

22-January 4, March 3-8, April 


Schlicht, 


25-December 2, 
16-20. 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion—B. D. Per- 


kins, Director of Business Placement, January 30, 
June 7. 

Yankton College, Yankton—Paul Tinsley, Head, De- 
partment of Education and Director of Placement 
Bureau; January 25, May 31. 


TENNESSEE 

Bryan University, 
June 9. 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City—Flora 
Marie Meredith, Director, Office of Placement 
Services; December 17, March 17, June 8, August 
21. Avoid: December 16-January 5, March 16-23, 
June 3-10. 

King College, Bristol—F. S. Rankin, Dean; May 25, 
August 24. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville—James A. 
President; January 29, May 21. 

Siena College, Memphis—Catherine M. Grace, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant, Placement Bureau; January 20, 
June 3. 

Union University, Jackson—Troy G. Young, Di- 
rector of Placement; May 27, August 21. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga—James G. 
Umbarger, Bursar; June 7. 

University of the South, Sewanee—Robert L. Lan- 
caster, Dean of Men; February 1, June 14. Avoid: 
October 10, November 26, December 18-January 5, 
25-February 4, April 2-13, after June 3. 

University Knoxville—Howard H. 
Lumsden, Assistant Director, Placement Office; 
December 9, 18, March 11, 20, May 27, June 7. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville—Miss Ava F. Sell- 
ers, Placement Counselor, College of Arts & 
Sciences and Graduate School; Dorothy B. Winton, 
Registrar and Placement Officer, College of En- 
gineering; December 19, March 23, June 6, 
August 21. Interviews: Arts & Sciences, October 
12-May 27; Engineering, October 19-April 15. 
Avoid: November 26-30, December 14-January 7, 
March 12-24. 


Dayton—D. W. Ryther, 


Dean; 


Colston, 


of Tennessee, 
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Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station—W. R. Horsley, Director, Placement 
Office; January 16, May 21, July 16, August 27. 
Interviews: October 1-December 11, January 15- 
May 21. Avoid: November 26-29, December 19- 
January 4, 18-February 1, April 15-19. 

Baylor University, Waco—Arch W. Hunt, Director 
of Placement; November 25, March 5, May 28. 
Avoid: November 20-December 3, 17-January 5, 
March 1-11, April 15-20, after May 24. 

Blinn College, Brenham—H. J. Boehm, Registrar; 
January 21, May 31. 

Butler College, Tyler—Claud Meals, President; May 
28. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi—J. W. Agee, Di- 
rector of Placement; May 26. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce—Mrs. 
Cecil Ross, Director of Off-Campus Activities; Jan- 
uary, May, August. 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins—Mrs. V. Carney 
Waddleton, Registrar; December 18, March 26, 
May 31. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont— 
W. J. Holloway, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment; May 26. prefer February, 
March, April. (Degrees in Physical Science, Bio- 
logical Science, Engineering, Business Administra- 
tion, Home Economics, Humanities.) 

LeTourneau Technical Institute, Longview—Conrad 
Vernon, Registrar; January 30, June 4, September 
11. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton—Vernon L. 
Mangun, Director of Placement; late May, late 
August. 

McMurry College, Abilene—Jerome Vannoy, Regis- 
trar; January 18, May 17. 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls—Mrs. T. J. 
Kan, Director, Placement Service Office; January 
23, May 27, August 21. 

North Texas State College, Denton—E. H. Farring- 
ton, Director of Placement; February, June, 
August. Interviews: October-January, March-June. 

Rice Institute, Houston—Georgia Hink, Secretary of 
Placement; June 4. Interviews: October 12-April 
30. Avoid: November 25-30, December 19-January 
4, 26-February 8, April 15-20. 

Saint Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio 
—Leo M. Donohue, Placement Director; January 
26, May 29, August 30. Interviews: prefer October 
15-December 15, February 1-May 1. Avoid: Novem- 
ber 26-30, December 15-January 3, April 15-20. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville—W. 
C. Perkins, Director, Public Service Department; 
January 30, May 20. 

South Texas College, Houston—John H. Anthony, 
Counselor & Employment Officer; January 22, 
May 31, August 27. 


Interviews: 























OFFERS YOUR GRADUATES 


the ENGINEERING of TOMORROW! 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, pioneer in the 
technique of developing atomic energy for tomorrow’s industrial and 
defense needs, offers a challenging opportunity to the young engineer. 
Vitro is the oldest company in existence with continuous atomic energy 
experience, and has worked in this field for eleven consecutive years, 
beginning with the design of the gaseous diffusion plants at Oak Ridge. 


VITRO is one of the country’s larger engineering organiza- 
tions, with a staff of nearly 1,800 in its offices, laboratories, and field 
locations. Vitro’s business is engineering, research and development, with 
emphasis on the design of technical facilities and the development of 
equipment to solve special problems. 


A measure of Vitro’s experience and the range of its 
technical skills is illustrated by its successful engineering of close to a 
billion dollars worth of plant facilities and equipment systems of a widely 
varying nature. 


NO YOUNG ENGINEEER EVER HAD A GREATER CHALLENGE 


. in the interesting field of Atomic Energy 
. in every branch of our National Defense 


. in the newest phases of American Industry 


TRULY, he faces the Engineering of Tomorrow! 


For further information regarding the placement of 
your students, please write to Personnel Department. 


VITRO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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*Southern Methodist University, Dallas—David Y. 
Robb, Director; Luther D. Beck, Coordinator, 
Graduate Placement; January 27, June 1. Write 
for special details of Cooperative engineering 
students. Avoid: School of Business & College of 
Arts & Sciences, November 26-30, December 19- 
January 4, 11-27, April 13-19, May 13-28, June 1; 
School of Engineering, November 16-21, 26-30, 
December 19-January 4, 25-30, March 22-27, April 
14-19, May 17-22. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown—Judson_ S. 
Custer, Acting Associate Professor of Education; 
January 28, May 31, August 6. 

Temple Junior College, Temple—H. M. 
Dean-Registrar; May 21, August 21. 
Texas Lutheran College, Sequin—William F. Krau- 

shaar, President; January 21, May 29. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton—Dr. W. L. 
Roy Wellbourne, Director, Placement & Guidance 
Bureau; January 31, May 31, August 20. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 18-January 4, 23-29, 
February 19-20, March 19-20, April 15-20, May 
15-28. 

*Texas Technological College, Lubbock—Mrs. Jean 
A. Jenkins, Director, Placement Service; January 
30, May 31. Interviews: November 1-December 
17, January 7-15, February 8-May 14. Avoid: 
September 19, November 7, 26-30, December 19- 
January 4, 15, 23-February 4, April 16-20, 23-24, 
29-May 1, 14, 31, June 7. 


Daw son, 


Trinity University, San Antonio—Mrs. Vivian Harper 
Higgins, Counselor for Women; January 28, May 
31, August 24. 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi—E. L. 


Bowden, Director, Division of Technical 
tion; January 29, May 28. 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton—Ora E. 
Roades, Director of Guidance, May 23. Avoid: 
last two weeks of year. 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo—B. Keith Duffin, 
Director of Placement; December 18, March 19, 
June 7. prefer after November 15. 
Avoid: 14-January 5, March 15-23, 
June 1-7. 

College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch, 
City—Sister Miriam Ann; May 30. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City—Herald L. Carls- 
ton, Placement Director; June 8, August 27. 

Avoid: December 16-January 5, March 17-24. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan—Reea Peter- 
sen, Secretary, Teacher Placement Service; May 
29. Teacher Placement only. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City—Mrs. Evelyn 
Baldwin, Registrar; May 30. 


VERMONT 


Bennington College, Bennington—Bertha H. Funnell, 
Director of Personnel and Alumni Placement; 
January 26. 


Educa- 


Interviews: 
December 


Salt Lake 
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Goddard College, Plainfield—Forest K. Davis, Di- 
rector of Admissions & Records; June 21. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury—Gordon C. Perine, 
Director of Placement; January 29, June 14. Avoid: 
November 25-30, December 17-January 4, 25-29, 
February 15-20, April 1-13. 

University of Vermont & State Agricultural College, 
Burlington—Ernest R. Stockwell, Assistant Di- 
rector of Student Personnel; June 13. Interviews: 
February 8-18, 22-26, March 1-26, April 6-29, May 
3-25. 

Vermont Junior College, 
Noble, President; June 6. 


Montpelier—Ralph  E. 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville—Miss 
Dean & Registrar; June 7. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg—John 
C. Bright, Director of Placement; February 1, 
June 6, August 13. Avoid: November 25-30, De- 
cember 19-January 4, April 2-12. 

Emory & Henry College, Emory—Dr. Nicholas C. 
Brown, Dean of Men and Registrar; May 30. 
Avoid: November 26-30, December 18-January 4, 
16-26, April 15-20, May 21-30. 

Hampden-Sydney College. Hampden-Sydney—J ames 
E. Kinaid, Assistant Dean; January 28, June 7. 
Avoid: October 23-24, November 26-28, December 
15-January 4, 16-February 1, April 15-22, after 
June 1. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton—Registrar; May 31. 

Hollins College, Hollins—Margaret Eldridge, Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance; May 30. Avoid: 
March 26-April 6, May 19-30. 

Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville— 
Mrs. M. A. Clover, Registrar; June 15. Inter- 
views: only among Institute membership until 
after February. Avoid: April 5-6, 15-18, after 
May 28. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton—Martha S. Grafton, 
Deaa; May 31. Avoid: April 15-21. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland—W. A. Mabry, 
Dean of Men; January 29, June 4. Avoid: Decem- 
ber 12-January 4, April 12-20. 

Saint Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville— 
H. Arnold Taytor, Dean; January 22, May 24. 
Stratford College, Danville—John J. Jimpson, Presi- 

dent; June 8. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar—Miss Jean Louise 
Williams, Director, Personnel & Vocational Guid- 
ance Department. 

University of Richmond, Richmond—Thomas 5S. 
Berry, Director of Placement, School of Business 
Administration; J. Josephine Taeber, Dean of 
Students, Westhampton College; January 30, June 
7. Avoid: November 25-December 1, 19-January 

5, 18-31, February 8-12, March 27-April 5, May 

24-June 5. 


Mary C. Fugate, 





Every college graduate asks himself: 
“Will I find the job that is made for me? 
Will I get the start I’ve been hoping for?” 
Even as he reflects on his four years of 
study, he realizes that the larger opportu- 
nities will go to the man with education 
. .« plus training. 

A wise observation. And the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society offers to such men 
three stairways that lead to positions of re- 
sponsibility, as well as to assured places of 
prestige among their fellow men. 

Yes, the Equitable’s three career training 
courses are cesigned—like stairways-—for 
men on their way up 


e@ THE ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING COURSE— 
for the man with a talent for management. 
Here the office management trainee starts 
out in an administrative field office. When 
he successfully completes a 10-month work- 
and-study course, he is placed in a regular 
position in a branch office or in an Home 
Office operating department. Thereafter, ad- 
vancement opportunities open to him as he 
acquires new knowledge and skills through 
experience. 


e THE ACTUARIAL TRAINING PRoGRAM—for 
the young man with a mathematical turn 
of mind. It takes longer, but the rewards 
are great. The student is assigned duties in 


AN 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
TRAINEE 
IS 


“4 man on 


his way up” 


the Home Office Actuary’s Department and, 
in addition, is expected to study for the ex- 
aminations of the Society of Actuaries—a 
course of study which will take about five 
years. When he passes the examinations he 
becomes a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and is prepared for a position of com- 
mensurate responsibility. 


e THE SALES AND LIFE UNDERWRITING 
CoursE—The young man with the person- 
ality and the flair for selling will find his 
niche in this program. The Equitable sales 
trainee has the advantage of studying in one 
of the most up-to-date and comprehensive 
study programs in the life insurance indus- 
try. He gains a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals of insurance, the various types 
of policies and their uses, the formulation of 
plans and programs, and the most effective 
technique in selling life insurance. 

Having acquired the basic knowledge, he 
is guided along the path taken by many a 
career agent before him, learning the spe- 
cialized skills of the truly professional life 
underwriter. When he has passed the stu- 
dent stage the monetary rewards have no 
ceiling—he can write his own ticket! And, 
that’s not all—if he desires executive respon- 
sibilities and has proved his ability along 
these lines, he can look forward to stepping 
into a sales management position. 


For detailed information, write to 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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University of Virginia, Charlottesville—Charles W. 
Kauffman, Director, Student Placement & Military 
Affairs Office; February, June. Interviews: after 
October 15, Avoid, November 26-30, January 15- 
February 9. 

Washington & Lee University, Lexington—James D. 
Farrar, Director of Placement; February 1, June 
4. Avoid: November 26-28, December 19-January 
2, 16-28, February 22, March 29-April 3, 12, May 
20-June 2. 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg—E. E. Samuelson, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services; December 18, March 17, June 4. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview—Mrs. 
Alton B. Clark, Registrar, June 13. 

Saint Martin’s College, Olympia—Meinrad J. Gaul, 
Dean of Instruction; January 28, June 4. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seatthe—Prof. Vivian Larson, 
Director, Teacher Placement Bureau; 
11, March 19, June 14, August 20. 

State College of Washington, Pullman—Walter B. 
Bristol, Director, Placement Bureau; February 1, 
May 3l. Avoid: November 25-29, December 19- 
January 3, 25-February 7, April 3-11. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla—Kenneth J. 
Director of Placement; late May. 


December 


Hupp, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley College, Beckley—D. K. Shroyer, Handler, 
Placement Services. 
Bethany College, Bethany—Miss Louise N. Fletcher, 


Vocational Counselor, June 6. Avoid: December 
16-January 3, 21-February 2, April 10-20. 

Concord College, Athens—C. M. Young, Director 
Teacher Training and Field Service; January 20, 
May 27. 

Davis & Elkins College, Elkins—Richard G. Long, 
Director, Student Placement; January 30, May 31. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont—Wayne S. Mar- 
tin, Director of Student Personnel; January 18, 
May 29, August 2. 

Marshall College, Huntingdon—Mrs. Jane C. Pepper, 
Student Placement Clerk; January 30, May 31. 
Avoid: May 25-30, December 19-January 4, 25-30, 
April 15-20, May 22-31. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown—Abel F. DeWitt, 
Dean of Students: January 26, May 28. 

Storer College, Harpers Ferry—Leroy D. Johnson, 
Dean; June 7. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty—Jesse J. 
Pugh, Registrar; June 4. 

*West Virginia University, Morgantown—Miss Cor- 
nelia Ladwig, Placement Advisor; January 24, May 
31. Interviews: October 21-December 18, January 
6-16, February 15-April 9, 26-May 21, June 8- 
July 9, 19-August 20. Avoid: all other dates. 
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West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon—R. 
A. Schoolcraft, Dean & Registrar; January 23, 
May 25, August 20.: Avoid: November 24-29, De- 
cember 18-January 3, 16-25, March 19-28, May 
15-25. , 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit College’ Beloit—John P. Gwin, Dean of Stu- 
dents and: Director of Placement; February 6, 
Jung, 4° Avoid: December 18-January 5, March 
24-April S 

Carroll College, Waukesha—S. J. House, Dean of 
Men & Director of Placement; May 30-31. Avoid: 
April 10-19. 

Dominican Collegé, Racine—Sister M. Gerold, Dean; 
January 30, June 4. 

Lawrence College, Appleton—Marshall B. Hulbert, 
Dean of Administration; June 13. Interviews: 
after Christmas. Avoid: January 26-February 8. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee—John P. Malloy, 
Associate Director, Guidance Center; January 28, 
May 27. 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee—R. J. 
Sundstrom, Director, Relations with Industry; De- 
cember 18, March 26, June 25, September 24. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee—Sister Mary Phile- 
mon, Director of Teacher Training; June. 

Ripon College, Ripon—J. Frederick Andrews, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 18, May 24. 

Saint Norbert College, West De Pere—Rev. F. F. 
DuPont, Registrar; January 26, June 5. 

Taylor County Normal, Medford—Eugene W. Lau- 
rent, Principal, June 4. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison—Henry Goehring, 
Placement Coordinator; Emily Chervenik, Women’s 
Placement; Prof. H. R. Trumbower, Chairman, 
Placement Committee, College of Commerce; Jan- 
uary 30, June 18: Avoid: November 26-28, Decem- 
ber 19-January 4, 21-30, February 3-8, April 17-26, 
May 30-31, aiter June 5, in the College of Com- 
merce. In the General University, interviews: 
October 26-January 15, February 16-May 30. 
Avoid: November 25-30, December 18-January 5, 
April 16-26. 

Wisconsin Institute of Technology, Platteville—Dale 
C. Dixon, Placement Director; January 30, May 
27. Interviews: November 2-January 30, February 
1-May 16. Avoid: December 20-January 2. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire—Louis Slock, 
Acting Director of Placement. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Laramie—O. R. Hendrix, 
Director, Student Personnel & Guidance; Decem- 


ber 18, March 24, June 7, August 20. 





There are many roads for the engineering graduate at C-E 


A LTHOUGH Most of C-E’s principal activities have to do with the 
efficient utilization of heat and generation of steam, the paths 
to accomplishment of its objectives are many, diverse and interesting. 


There is, therefore, ample opportunity for the engineering graduate 
to choose at Combustion the path best suited to his talents. 

For example—the prospective trainee is offered for consideration 
the following list from which he may express his principal and 


secondary occupational interests. 


Application Engineering. Select and coordi- 
nate equipment for preliminary design of 
steam generating units so as to meet customer 
requirements or comply with his specifications. 


Estimating. write 
proposals and prepare cost estimates for de- 


signs used in sales negotiations. 


Interpret specifications, 


Field Construction. Assembly and installation 
of equipment at customer’s plant site. 


Field Service. Supervise start-up and opera- 


tion of new installations. Make necessary 


field adjustments and alterations. Instruct 
customer personnel in correct operating proce- 
dures. Investigate and correct reported diff- 
culties with existing, installation. 
- 

General Engineering and Development. 
Design and performance calculations together 
with other engineering phases of steam gen- 
erator proportioning; analyses of stresses, 
and heat Primarily 


work in the field of applied thermodynamics, 


circulation transfer. 


heat transfer and fluid mechanics. 


Manufacturing. Production and quality con- 
trol, plant layout, tools and equipment, manu- 
facturing processes. 


Purchasing. Develop sources of supply and 
purchase all materials and equipment from 
outside sources. 


Sales Engineering. Handle all matters in- 
volving sale of company products, or services 
to a customer. Make necessary analyses of 
requirements to develop suitable engineering 
recommendations and applications of equip- 
ment. Assist in specification preparation, ne- 
gotiate price and delivery, and generally serve 
as liaison between customer and company. 


Test and Research. Conduct field tests to 
establish compliance with contractual obliga- 
tions. Assist in development of data relating 
to problems of combustion and heat transfer. 
Prepare and coordinate test results so that 
they may be used for design and performance 
improvement. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


B-693 





Journal of College Placement is a non-profit, non-political, quar- 


terly magazine serving the interests of college 
placement officers and recruiting personnel in 
cooperation with the established Regional Place- 
ment Associations. It is the only periodical of 
national scope and distribution devoted exclu- 
sively to the college placement field. 


Subscriptions are of 2 types: 


REGULAR: providing one copy of each issue for 
$4.00 per year. 


INSTITUTIONAL: providing two or more copies of 
each issue, which may be sent to different repre- 
sentatives or agencies within the same organiza- 
tion, for $3.50 per year, per representative. 


SINGLE COPIES are $1.00. A discount of 5%, 


applies on 25 or more copies of the same issue, 
ordered in advance of publication. 


Sustaining Contributors are those institutions, organizations or indi- 


viduals making cash grants to the Journal by 


way of supporting its activities. Current Sustain- 
ing Contributors are: 


Midwest College Placement Association Southern College Placement Officers Assn. 
The University of Pennsylvania ' 


One Anonymous Sun Oil Company 


Eastman Kodak Company Armstrong Cork Company 


Atlantic Refining Company Socony - Vacuum Oil Company 


Union Carbide and Carbon Company Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby 


E. |. duPont de Nemours and Company Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE JOURNAL PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Secretary-Editor - Journal of College Placement 
123 South Broad Street Philadelphia 9, Pennsylvania 
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Nashville, Tenn. University. Chapel Hill. Tallahassee. 


Board of Directors 
W. SCOTT FARLEY, HOWARD H. LUMSDEN, D. B. DUNLEVEY, S. R. PARRY, 
Auburn Polytechnic Institute, | University of Tennessee, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Combustion Engineering, 
Auburn, Ala. Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
FRANK A. IVES, LOUIS D. TRAGER, ARCH W. HUNT, 
University of Oklahoma, Uni of Arkansas, 
Norman. Fayetteville. 
Industry, Government, 
Advi H. E. MORRIS, E. L. EMBREY, E. A. WERNER, P 
ee Monsanto Chemical Co., _U. S. Corps of Engineers, Gulf States Utilities, University of Texas, 
Texas City, Texas. Galveston, Texas. Baton Rouge, La. Austin. 

WESTERN COLLEGE ts a AND RECRUITMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President Sie Treasurer, 
EUGENE W. DILS, LUCIEN L. ESCALLIER, KARL W. ONTHANK, ROBERT F. MENKE, 


Stanford University, Calif. Loyola Uni Uni of Oregon, Eugene. Arizona State College, Tem 
anford University Lat angelon Cali versity 9 pe. 


Directors 
4 Year Terms ae ae sen te ate. BERNARD T. MULLANEY, 
ontgomery Wa Crown Zellerback, 

Unive estat 7 oS a Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon. 
Los Angeles. 2 Year Terms W. 6. TUTTL’ 
ROBERT O. FORT, VERA CHRISTIE Pe sang gta eae 
California State Personnel Board, Univ. of California, Berkeley. Culver City, Calif 
Sacramento. 
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